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I 

PROFESSOR  BERGSON  ON  THE  SOUL 

[Professor  Henri  Bergson  of  the  University  of  Paris  has 
just  completed  the  delivery  of  four  lectures  at  the  University 
of  London  on  the  nature  of  the  soul.  The  following  summary 
of  these  important  lectures  is  taken  from  the  report  in  the 
London  Times. 


I 

Professor  Bergson,  who  spoke  in  French,  said  that  no  one 
appreciated  or  admired  English  philosophy  more  than  he.  He 
saw  in  English  philosophy  and  in  French  philosophy  two  great 
manifestations  of  human  thought — manifestations  similar  on 
certain  sides,  different,  and  indeed  opposed,  perhaps,  on  others, 
but  mutually  complementary.  In  both  the  need  of  clearness 
was  evidently  felt.  If  one  read  a  passage  of  Locke,  of  David 
Hume,  of  Berkeley,  or  of  Mill,  or  a  passage  of  Descartes,  of 
Malebranche,  or  of  Condillac,  one  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  no  philosophy,  however  subtle,  however  pro¬ 
found,  which  could  not  express  itself  in  language  which  every 
one  could  understand.  Beneath  this  resemblance  of  form  there 
was  another  which  was  fundamental.  The  great  masters  of 
French  and  English  philosophy  had  this  thought  in  common — 
that  philosophy  is  not  a  thing  of  schools  only;  that  it  takes  its 
origin  in  life,  and  that  if  it  passes  thru  the  schools  it  has  to 
enter  again  into  life.  The  problems  of  philosophy  interest, 
or  ought  to  interest,  every  one.  It  was  true  that  philosophy 
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had  a  tendency  to  forget  this,  but  it  was  brought  back  to  it 
by  Socrates  among  the  ancients,  by  Bacon  among  the  mod¬ 
erns,  and  it  was  always  needing  to  be  brought  back  to  it  again. 
There  was  a  movement  in  England  and  America  on  the  one 
hand,  in  France  on  the  other,  the  object  of  which  was  precisely 
to  bring  back  philosophy  to  the  study  of  those  vital  problems 
which  were  of  interest  to  humanity  as  a  whole.  He  was  about 
to  inquire,  in  these  lectures,  into  the  problem  of  the  nature  of 
the  soul;  to  inquire  into  its  essential  characteristics;  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  the  action  of  the  mind  on  things  in  general  ought 
to  be  represented. 

DIFFICULTIES  TO  BE  DISPELLED 

It  was  necessary,  first,  to  dispel  the  artificial  difficulties 
which  had  gathered  round  the  question.  They  were  of  two 
kinds.  There  were  the  difficulties  which  had  been  raised  in 
the  name  of  science  and  which  appeared  to  come  from  science; 
and  there  were  those  which  come  directly  from  philosophy. 
The  difficulties  of  the  first  kind  might  be  formulated  in  the 
following  terms : — “  The  problem  of  the  soul  is  only  one  par¬ 
ticular  case  of  a  more  general  problem — the  problem,  namely, 
of  matter.  At  any  rate,  it  is  inseparable  from  this  latter 
problem.  For  we  see  that  states  of  consciousness  are  united 
to  states  of  body,  more  particularly  in  certain  modifications  of 
cerebral  matter.  So  long  as  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
essence  of  these  modifications,  we  shall  likewise  not  know  what 
there  is  at  the  back  of  the  conscious  life.” 

This  objection,  however,  rested  entirely  on  the  notion  that 
consciousness  has  no  independence  of  its  own,  that  it  merely 
expresses,  in  its  own  way,  certain  states  of  the  brain,  that  the 
content  of  a  fact  of  consciousness  is  to  be  found  wholly  in 
the  correspondiing  cerebral  state,  the  one  being  the  equivalent 
or  the  translation  of  the  other.  It  was  true  that  we  should 
not  find  many  physiologists  or  philosophers  who  would  tell 
us  now  that  the  brain  secretes  thought  as  the  liver  secretes 
bile.  But  there  was  an  idea  that  if  we  could  see  thru  the  skull 
and  observe  what  takes  place  in  the  brain,  if  we  had  an 
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enormously  powerful  microscope  such  as  there  probably  never 
would  be,  which  would  permit  us  to  follow  the  movements  of 
the  molecules,  atoms,  electrons  of  the  brain;  and  if  we  had 
the  key  to  the  correspondence  between  the  phenomena  and  the 
mind  we  should  know  all  the  thoughts  and  wishes  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  brain  belonged;  we  should  see  what  took 
place  in  his  soul  as  a  telegraph  operator  could  read  by  the 
oscillation  of  his  needles  the  meaning  of  a  message  which  was 
sent  thru  his  instrument.  The  notion  of  an  equality  or  of  a 
parallelism  between  conscious  activity  and  cerebral  activity 
was  commonly  adopted  by  modern  physiology,  and  it  was  ac¬ 
cepted  without  discussion,  as  a  scientific  notion,  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  philosophers.  Yet  the  experimental  basis  of  this 
theory  was  extremely  slight,  indeed  altogether  insufficient; 
and,  in  reality,  the  theory  was  a  metaphysical  contention.  It 
took  its  origin  in  the  metaphysic  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  metaphysic  of  Descartes,  of  Spinoza,  of  Leibnitz.  The 
origin  of  this  hypothesis  was  the  great  discoveries  of  the 
Renaissance,  After  Galileo  and  Kepler  men  were  taken  with 
the  great  hope  that  everything  might  be  reduced  to  calculation. 
The  universe  was  regarded  as  an  immense  machine,  and  it 
seemed  impossible,  if  one  started  from  that  hypothesis,  that 
a  movement  should  not  be  calculable  from  its  antecedents  in 
the  same  way  as  astronomical  phenomena  were  calculable. 

The  idea  had  been  accepted  that  all  was  capable  of  deter¬ 
mination,  in  the  psychical  world  as  in  the  physical  world, 
inasmuch  as  the  psychical  was  only  a  reflex  of  the  physical. 
This  view  had  been  adopted  by  science  on  account  of  its  con¬ 
venience,  but  philosophy  ought  not  to  accept  it  without  criti¬ 
cism,  and  he  would  try  to  show  that  it  could  not  withstand 
the  criticism  that  might  be  brought  against  it.  The  relation 
between  the  two  things,  the  physical  and  the  metaphysical,  was 
not  denied.  It  existed.  What  was  the  relation?  Was  it 
equivalent?  No. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  DIFFICULTIES 

Passing  to  the  difficulties  which  come  directly  from  philos¬ 
ophy,  Professor  Bergson  said  that  the  source  of  all  knowledge 
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was  perception.  Perception  was  much  richer  than  we  were 
apt  to  suppose.  It  contained  a  number  of  things  to  which 
we  ordinarily  paid  no  attention,  because  to  notice  them  served 
no  practical  purpose.  Consequently  this  part  of  our  perception 
remained  confused.  What  was  distinct  in  perception  was,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  result  of  a  selection  made  with  a  view  to 
practise.  More  precisely,  we  only  retained  of  our  perceptions, 
internal  and  external,  that  which  could  enter  into  our  concepts 
— that  is  to  say,  into  certain  classifications  which  had  been 
made,  once  for  all,  with  a  view  to  our  action  upon  matter. 
The  part  played  by  the  concept  was  essentially  utilitarian. 
Knowledge  by  means  of  concepts  neglects,  then,  necessarily 
a  good  deal  of  the  content  of  perception.  In  regard  to  the 
problem  of  mind  the  two  opposing  schools,  empiricism  and 
substantialism,  agree  on  one  point.  The  former  attempts  to 
apply  to  the  mind  the  concept  of  multiplicity,  the  latter  the 
concept  of  unity.  But  both  would  make  the  mind  enter  into 
the  mold  of  a  concept.  Hence  the  insurmountable  difficulties 
which  the  authors  of  these  doctrines  have  themselves  for  the 
most  part  recognized.  Was  it  necessary  that  the  soul  should 
enter  into  one  or  other  of  those  categories?  Unity  was  a 
thing;  multiplicity  was  a  cohesion  of  things.  The  soul  was 
not  a  thing;  it  was  a  movement.  One  broke  a  thing, 
but  not  a  movement.  We  must  put  on  one  side  the 
categories,  the  classes,  the  concepts  for  this  effort  which 
we  ought  to  attempt.  It  was  very  difficult;  it  must  be  made 
gradually,  progressively.  But  by  the  accumulation  of  the 
efforts  of  all  the  philosophers  who  wisht  to  work  in  this 
direction  we  should  perhaps  arrive  one  day  at  the  light. 

II 

Professor  Bergson  began  by  reminding  his  hearers  that  he 
had  ended  his  first  lecture  with  the  assertion  that  in  the  study 
of  matters  relating  to  the  interior  consciousness  they  must 
make  their  minds  tabula  rasa  in  respect  to  concepts,  categories, 
and  classes.  These  were  meant  for  the  knowledge  of  things 
external  to  ourselves,  and  they  would  not  work  when  the 
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matter  in  question  was  the  knowledge  of  interior  things,  of 
the  things  of  the  moral  world — the  knowledge  of  the  soul  by 
the  soul.  If  w’e  employed  them  we  fell  into  the  illusions,  the 
difficulties,  and  antinomies  of  all  kinds,  pointed  out  by  criti¬ 
cism  and  scepticism,  which  had  objected  that  there  could  be  no 
knowledge  of  these  transcendental  things.  The  conclusion 
that  should  be  drawn,  however,  was  that  to  know  these  objects 
we  must  not  classify  them,  but  must  bring  ourselves  face  to 
face  with  the  concrete  reality. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  INNER  LIFE 

When  we  sought  to  apply  this  method  to  our  interior  life 
we  were  confronted  with  a  great  difficulty,  because  this  in¬ 
terior  life  was  fluidity,  mobility  itself;  it  was  perpetual 
change;  and,  however  paradoxical  it  might  seem,  we  were 
not  made  to  perceive  either  change  or  movement  in  them¬ 
selves.  A  great  French  writer — La  Rochefoucauld — had  said 
that  there  were  two  things  upon  which  we  could  not  look 
fixedly — the  sun  and  death.  He  might  have  added  change 
and  movement.  Movement  really  moving,  change  really 
changing — we  could  not  look  on  them  without  becoming  giddy. 
We  knew  that  everything  changed — we  affirmed  and  repeated 
it,  but  it  was  mere  words.  From  the  earliest  times  recorded 
in  the  history  of  philosophy,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Greek 
philosophy,  from  the  tenth  century  b.c.  to  Hegel,  philosophers 
had  never  stopt  saying  that  everything  changed;  but  when 
the  moment  came  for  the  practical  application  of  this  proposi¬ 
tion  they  acted  as  if  they  believed  that  at  the  bottom  of  things 
there  was  immobility  and  invariability.  He  affirmed  that  the 
greatest  difficulties  of  philosophy  were  due  to  not  taking  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fact  that  change  and  movement  were  universal. 
And  this  was  because  our  intuitive  faculties  of  external  and 
internal  perception  were  vitiated  in  speculative  employment 
by  the  coarse  necessity  of  living  and  acting.  Kant  himself 
proceeded  thus.  For  when  he  denied  that  our  ordinary  facul¬ 
ties  of  perception  could  attain  to  absolute  reality,  and  when 
he  maintained  that  for  this  we  should  need  faculties  of  intui- 
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tion  which  we  do  not  possess,  the  ordinary  faculties  of  per¬ 
ception  he  spoke  of  were  faculties  already  falsified  by  the 
habit  of  immobilizing  movement.  So  that  he  had  criticized 
not  our  faculties  of  perception  in  general,  as  he  believed,  but 
certain  habits  contracted  by  them  in  practise — habits  from 
which  we  ought  precisely  to  free  ourselves  in  speculation. 

THE  RESULT  OF  CHANGE  AND  MOVEMENT 

It  was  not  enough  to  say  that  everything  changed  and 
moved;  we  must  believe  it.  Let  us  assume  that  e\Trything 
changed  and  moved — what  would  result  from  that  proposi¬ 
tion?  The  first  result  would  be  that  immobility  was  a  thing 
more  complicated  than  movement.  We  liked  to  say  that  im¬ 
mobility  was  a  reality  as  movement  was  also.  We  started 
from  immobility,  but  if  we  really  took  seriously  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  everything  was  in  movement,  that  everything 
changed,  then  there  was  no  immobility.  What  we  called  im¬ 
mobility  was  a  composite — a  relation  between  movements. 
This  was  seen  from  what  happened  if  we  were  in  a  train 
while  another  train  was  moving  in  the  same  direction  beside 
ours  and  at  the  same  speed.  We  said  that  the  second  train 
was  motionless,  and  the  people  in  that  train  said  that  ours 
was  motionless.  Similarly  immobility  was  a  relation  between 
two  or  more  things.  Immobility  was  a  thing  more  complex 
than  one  movement — it  consisted  of  at  least  two  movements. 
He  had  spoken  of  immobility  and  of  movement.  He  might 
say  the  same  of  the  “  state  ”  of  things  and  of  change.  What 
we  called  a  state  was  the  appearance  which  a  change  assumed 
in  the  eyes  of  a  being  who  himself  changed  according  to 
an  identical  or  analogous  rhythm.  Take,  for  example,  a 
summer  day.  We  are  stretched  on  the  grass:  we  look  round 
us.  Everything  is  at  rest.  There  is  absolute  repose,  immobil¬ 
ity,  no  change.  But  the  grass  grows;  the  leaves  of  the  tree 
develop  or  decay;  we  ourselves  are  growing  older  all  the  time. 
And  that  which  seems  rest,  simplicity  itself,  is  but  a  com¬ 
posite  of  our  ageing  with  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  grass,  in  the  leaves,  in  all  that  is  around  us.  Suppose  our 
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ageing  (duree  interieure)  grew  slower,  adopting  the  rhythm 
of  the  grass  and  the  tree,  we  should  perceive  a  procession  of 
changes  like  that  which  it  was  pretended  was  produced  in 
India  when  a  fakir  put  a  seed  into  a  flowerpot  and  displayed 
before  the  eyes  of  those  around  a  plant  which  seemed  to 
grow,  to  put  forth  leaves  and  flowers,  and  finally  to  bear 
fruit. 

What  he  wanted  to  make  them  understand  by  these  illus¬ 
trations  was  that  it  was  change  and  movement  which  were 
really  simple;  it  was  the  “  state”  and  it  was  rest  which  were 
really  composite.  All  change  and  all  movement  were  indivisi¬ 
ble — something  which  was  given  to  us,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
lump.  If  we  could  adopt  for  ourselves  the  rhythm  of  the 
life  (duree)  of  things  we  should  realize  that  change  is  some¬ 
thing  simple  and  indivisible,  and  that  every  “  stable  state  ” 
is  the  result  of  the  coexistence  between  that  change  and  the 
change  of  the  person  who  perceived  it.  If  we  started  from 
this  point  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  common  sense,  that 
intelligence  left  in  its  natural  state,  reversed  the  natural  state 
of  things. 

ANALOGY  BETWEEN  A  MELODY  AND  THE  SOUL 

From  the  earliest  times  philosophers  had  recognized  the 
difficulty  which  arose  from  confusing  the  successive  states  of 
a  thing  with  its  movement.  Zeno  had  done  so  in  his  famous 
paradox  of  the  arrow;  and  another  instance  was  afforded  by 
the  paradox  of  Achilles  the  swift- footed  and  the  tortoise. 
The  same  difficulty  was  encountered  in  regard  to  our  under¬ 
standing  of  our  interior  consciousness.  Our  inner  life  was 
change  itself,  continuity  itself;  but  all  our  habits  of  thought 
tended  to  fix  mobility,  to  consolidate  fluidity,  to  fix  the  change. 
We  thought  we  recognized  constantly  succeeding  states  of  the 
soul — ^now  a  pleasure,  now  a  grief.  Our  inner  life  seemed  to 
be  a  series  of  incessantly  succeeding  intellectual  and  volun¬ 
tary  states  or  phenomena.  And  yet  we  had  a  scruple  and  told 
ourselves  that  it  was  not  thus — that  the  interior  life  was  quite 
other  than  this.  It  was  certain  that  our  inner  life  was  a 
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succession,  but  not  a  succession  of  the  before  and  after  as 
we  ordinarily  represented  it  to  ourselves.  However  para¬ 
doxical  it  might  seem,  he  believed  that  the  real  succession 
did  not  involve  separation  between  a  before  and  after.  This 
distinction  only  came  in  when  the  succession  was  impregnated 
with  other  things.  Take  the  case  of  a  tune  or  melody  well 
played.  The  notes  succeeded  each  other  and  formed  the 
melody,  but  the  notes  were  not  the  melody.  What  charmed  the 
ear  was  that  which  one  perceived  while  it  endured — it  was 
not  one  note  and  then  another  note.  They  might  say  that 
the  melody  might  be  cut  short,  stopt.  Very  well;  it  would 
be  another  melody,  but  up  to  the  point  where  it  stopt  it 
was  indivisible.  We  were  apt  to  mix  up  spatial  images — a 
piano,  a  keyboard,  a  violin,  a  musical  score,  with  the  music. 
Let  us  suppress  all  that  and  we  had  the  consciousness  of 
melody.  That  was  the  indivisible  succession;  and  the  real 
diiree,  the  real  time,  was  indivisible,  and  was  immediately 
perceived  by  the  consciousness  to  be  indivisible.  In  other 
words,  our  inner  life  was  like  a  melody,  indivisible.  In  this 
way  the  sharp  distinction  wLich  we  ordinarily  make  between 
our  present  and  our  past  disappears,  and  yet  for  all  that  time 
is  not  abolished.  Time  subsists,  but  instead  of  being  artificial 
as  it  was  it  again  becomes  real.  This  indivisibility  of  the  flux 
of  the  inner  life  from  beginning  to  end,  this  cohesion  of  the 
past  with  the  present  in  pure  duration,  is  exactly  that  which 
constitutes  the  substantiality  of  the  soul. 

By  putting  ourselves  at  this  point  of  view  we  see  that  the 
difficulties  raised  by  empiricism  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the 
traditional  substantialism  on  the  other,  collapse — difficulties 
which  justified  the  Kantian  Critique.  We  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  mind  by  intuition.  Intuition — far  from  excluding  time 
and  being  in  consequence  impossible,  as  Kant  supposed — con¬ 
strains  us,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  earnest  in  replacing  ourselves 
in  the  time  which  endures — which  in  ordinary  life  we  do 
not  do. 
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III 

Professor  Bergson  said  that  in  the  last  lecture  they  tried,  by 
analyzing  the  notions  of  immobility  and  invariability,  to  arrive 
at  a  clear  vision  of  that  perpetual  immobility  which  belonged 
to  our  inner  consciousness;  and  they  had  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  soul  was  continuity  (duree)  itself,  and  pre¬ 
cisely  for  this  reason  formed  a  whole,  one  and  indivisible.  If 
we  considered  our  interior  life  from  this  point  of  view,  as 
one  and  the  same  movement  from  the  first  awakening  of 
consciousness  to  the  end,  we  saw  that  it  was  something  like 
a  melody  of  which  the  notes  were  successive,  but  followed 
each  other  in  such  a  manner  that  the  melody  was,  qua  melody, 
indivisible.  From  this  it  resulted  that  each  incident,  the  to¬ 
tality  of  our  past,  was  present  to  us,  and  that  the  soul,  if  it 
had  elan  and  movement,  had  also  memory — conservation  of 
the  entire  past.  If  we  started  from  this  conception  of  the 
inner  life  we  should  come  to  represent  to  ourselves  in  a  manner 
different  from  that  which  was  our  wont  the  relations  of  the 
mind  to  the  body,  or — not  to  prejudge  the  matter — the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  consciousness  to  the  sensibility,  to  the  cerebral 
phenomena  which  in  one  way  or  another  accompanied  it. 
Ordinarily  we  represented  the  past  to  ourselves  as  clean  cut 
off  from  the  present — the  past  does  not  exist  any  longer,  it 
is  abolished,  it  is  dead,  whilst  the  present  is  that  which  lives. 
Yet  experience  showed  us  that  certain  parts  at  least  of  the 
past  could  be  recalled  by  the  consciousness.  There  were  mem¬ 
ories;  but  how  could  we  explain  them?  We  supposed  that 
memory  was  preserved  beside  and  outside  of  the  consciousness, 
and  that  the  role  of  the  brain  was  to  register  a  part  at  least 
of  the  past,  that  the  past  wrote  itself  in  part,  at  least,  on 
the  brain  as  a  tune  inscribed  itself  on  the  disc  of  a  gramophone. 
He  proceeded  to  criticize  this  theory,  taking  for  this  purpose 
the  simplest  thing,  the  visual  recollection  of  an  object.  In 
what  did  it  consist?  If  the  theory  was  correct  when  he  lookt 
at  the  table  before  him  that  object  affected  the  retina  of  the 
eye,  which  transmitted  its  affection  in  a  certain  manner  along 
the  optic  nerve  to  a  certain  center,  and  there  a  certain  impres- 
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sion  was  recorded  as  an  impression  was  recorded  on  a  photo¬ 
graphic  plate. 

It  was  said  that  the  visual  impression  endured.  He  would 
ask  which?  Millions  of  impressions  of  the  same  object  might 
be  imprest  on  the  brain  if  the  image  was  really  imprest. 
Altho  the  advocates  of  the  theory  of  parallelism  did  not  realize 
the  fact,  the  theory  substituted  for  these  multitudes  of  impres¬ 
sions  one  philosophical  entity. 

LESSONS  FROM  PATHOLOGY 

Professor  Bergson  proceeded  to  speak  at  length  of  facts  ob¬ 
served  in  certain  pathological  states,  such  as  amnesia  and 
aphasia,  which  were  sufficiently  embarrassing  to  those  who 
held  the  theory  that  the  recollections  are  indeed  deposited  in 
the  centers.  He  referred  to  the  observations  of  Wernicke, 
Broca,  and  Pierre  Marie,  and  contended  that  the  doctrine  of 
parallelism  was  contradicted  by  the  facts.  Yet  it  was  in  the 
domain  of  memory  that  the  doctrine  had  always  been  judged 
to  be  most  firmly  established.  In  truth  it  was  a  doctrine 
constructed  a  priori  on  the  double  hypothesis  that  the  psychical 
life  is  a  series  of  discontinuous  states,  and  that  universal 
mechanism  is  the  truth.  The  a  priori  character  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  was  particularly  apparent  in  the  genesis  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  theories  of  aphasia.  Some  physiologists  were  now 
beginning  to  doubt  the  validity  of  the  fundamental  facts  on 
which  the  edifice  reposed. 

The  facts  observed  up  to  the  present  time  permitted  us 
to  infer  that  there  were  in  the  brain  sensory  regions  and 
motor  regions,  or  rather,  sensori-motor  regions.  That  was 
all  we  had  been  able  to  prove  so  far,  and  he  believed  that 
nothing  else  would  be  found.  Nevertheless,  it  was  incontesta¬ 
ble  that  the  entire  psychical  life  was  allied  in  a  certain  manner 
to  the  activity  of  the  brain.  He  said  that  the  totality  of  our 
past  was  present  to  the  consciousness.  Observation,  experi¬ 
ence,  confirmed  the  theory,  for  there  were  cases  to  which  he 
referred  which  seemed  to  prove  that  we  forgot  nothing.  The 
memory,  envisaged  as  a  purely  spiritual  thing,  preserved  all 
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the  past.  But  where  should  we  be  if  all  our  recollections  were 
always  present  to  the  consciousness?  Life  consisted  in  acting, 
in  doing.  To  have  consciousness  of  that  which  we  had  to 
do  it  was  necessary  that  the  totality  of  our  thoughts  should  be 
masked  from  our  view;  not  so  that  we  did  not  know  that  they 
were  there,  but  so  that  they  should  not  invade  our  conscious¬ 
ness  and  prevent  us  from  doing  that  which  we  had  to  do.  But 
it  was  necessary  that  certain  parts  of  this  past  should  be 
recalled  at  certain  moments. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  BRAIN 

The  brain,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  organ  which  played  this 
role,  and  had  this  distinction  in  that  which  concerned  the 
memory  as  a  whole — it  was  an  instrument  of  oblivion.  The¬ 
oretically  it  was  an  instrument  of  oblivion  rather  than  an 
instrument  which  allowed  some  of  all  our  recollections  to 
enter  into  the  consciousness — ^just  those  which  served  for  the 
occasion.  There  were  always  some  which  smuggled  them¬ 
selves  in,  once  the  door  was  open,  and  it  was  there  only  that 
the  brain  played  the  part  of  a  screen;  but  it  was  a  screen 
constantly  available  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  to  pass 
just  the  recollections  of  which  we  had  need  and  which  would 
be  useful  to  our  present  action.  In  short,  the  brain  was  the 
organ  of  the  direction  of  our  memory,  or  rather  of  the  mind 
in  the  present  occasion.  The  brain  was  the  organ  of  sense, 
the  organ  of  movement,  and  it  was  probably  not  anything 
else.  The  brain  had  as  its  especial  role  the  contracting  of 
habits.  It  had  to  make  the  body  contract  certain  habits  of 
movement,  such,  for  example,  as  habits  of  articulation.  The 
cerebral  organ  of  the  memory  was  therefore  very  probably 
an  organ  in  which  was  set  up  the  mechanism  of  movement, 
the  mechanism  which  allowed  our  body  to  place  itself  in  the 
attitude  proper  to  the  situation  of  the  moment.  He  believed 
that  the  role  of  the  brain  \yas  simply  to  direct  (orienter)  the 
mind  towards  action.  It  was  only  that,  but  that  was  enor¬ 
mous  because  all  our  mental  life  depended  upon  it.  The  brain 
was  the  point  of  attachment  between  the  soul  and  reality. 
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and  it  was  that  point  which  was  cut  or  very  much  damaged 
in  the  case  of  the  greater  number  of  the  insane.  The  relation 
between  the  mental  and  the  cerebral  life  was  not  a  simple 
relation.  The  brain  was  not  the  equivalent  of  the  mental  life. 
The  relation  was  much  more  complicated,  and  could  only  be 
exprest  in  a  concept,  in  an  image.  The  image  he  preferred 
and  liked  to  employ  was  the  following  comparison.  The  brain 
is  to  the  mind  that  which  the  point  of  a  knife  is  to  the  knife 
itself.  The  point  of  the  knife  is  that  by  which  the  knife 
penetrates  into  reality,  and  the  brain  is  something  like  the 
point  of  the  mind.  The  mental  life  is  to  the  brain  what  the 
knife  is  to  the  point. 


Professor  Bergson  said  they  had  now  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  body  played  a  double  part  in  relation  to  the 
mind.  On  one  side  it  limited  the  mind  as  one  puts  blinkers  on 
a  horse  to  force  it  to  look  in  front  of  it.  The  brain,  by 
limiting  the  field  of  vision  of  the  mind,  by  forcing  it  to  con¬ 
centrate  itself  on  life,  prevented  it  from  wandering;  it  gave 
to  the  mind  ballast  and  equilibrium.  So  that  we  compared 
the  relation  of  the  body  to  the  mind  to  the  relation  that  the 
point  of  a  knife  has  to  the  knife  itself,  the  relation  that  the 
prow  of  a  vessel  has  to  the  vessel  itself.  The  prow  is  the 
part  in  which  the  vessel  fines  itself  down  to  a  point,  the  point 
which  marks  the  direction  of  the  vessel  at  each  moment,  and 
which  enables  it  to  go  forward  thru  the  waves.  Similarly  the 
brain,  or,  to  speak  more  generally,  the  body,  is  that  by  which 
the  mind  contracts  itself  in  order  to  penetrate  the  billows  of 
reality.  But  as  the  prow  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  vessel, 
so  the  cerebral  life  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  mental  life. 
On  one  side  the  body  appears  to  be  very  different  from  the 
mind,  since  it  limits  it  and  prevents  it  from  seeing  many 
things;  yet,  adopting  the  comparisons  just  made,  it  is  still  like 
a  part  of  the  mind. 
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A  MODERN  DIFFICULTY 

At  what  point  does  matter  resemble  and  touch  the  mind, 
and  where  does  it  separate  itself  from  it  and  differ  from  it? 
The  question  presented  no  difficulty  to  the  Platonists,  the 
Aristotelians,  the  Neo-Platonists.  They  had  no  difficulty  in 
inserting  the  body  in  the  mind  or  the  mind  in  the  body.  The 
difficulty  was  a  modern  one,  and  it  had  led  certain  philos¬ 
ophers  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  our  ever  knowing  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  the  body  or  the  spirit  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  an 
explanation  of  both  or  either.  The  problem  dated  from 
Descartes,  and  he  had  stated  it  because,  science  having  been 
reconstructed  at  the  Renaissance  on  an  exclusively  mathe¬ 
matical  basis,  it  was  necessary  to  consider  matter  from  the 
sides  on  which  it  lays  itself  open  to  calculation.  This  can 
be  done  only  by  treating  matter  as  if  it  had  no  essential 
property  but  that  of  extension.  Extension,  space,  is  that 
which  is  infinitely  divisible.  Now,  we  can  not  represent  the 
mind  as  infinitely  divisible.  Therefore  Descartes,  proceeding 
on  these  lines,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mind  was  a 
thinking  thing  and  the  body  an  extended  thing.  He  said  that 
these  two  substances  communicated,  but  he  could  not  explain 
their  communication  theoretically.  Those  who  came  after 
him,  while  they  accepted  his  distinction,  adopted  the  view  that 
mind  and  body  could  never  communicate. 

These  thinkers  were  misled  by  the  confusion  of  concrete 
extension  with  mathematical  space.  Science,  essentially  prac¬ 
tical,  is  obliged  to  divide  matter.  It  is  obliged  to  take  things 
for  this  purpose  in  the  state  in  which  our  perception  gives 
them  to  us.  Certain  divisions  are  indicated  in  nature,  just  as 
they  are  in  the  anatomy  of  an  animal,  but  the  objects  them¬ 
selves  are  continuous.  Science  goes  on  dividing  mass  into 
molecules,  molecules  into  atoms,  atoms  into  electrons;  but,  in 
proportion  as  it  divides  matter,  it  is  obliged  to  reestablish, 
under  one  form  or  another,  the  continuity  which  it  has  broken 
between  the  parts,  the  particles,  which  it  has  distinguished. 
Nature  is  not  so  discontinuous  as  we  believe.  It  is  less  spatial 
than  philosophers  tell  us;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mind 
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is  perhaps,  on  one  of  its  sides,  more  extended  than  philosophers 
have  thought.  If  we  consider  it  on  this  side,  i.e.,  on  the  side 
of  perception  and  sensation,  we  see  that  all  perception  and 
sensation  participate  in  extension.  The  tendency  of  modern 
psychology  is  to  regard  sensations,  or,  at  any  rate,  certain  of 
them,  as  extended.  He  believed  it  would  go  further  in  this 
direction.  There  was  nothing  shocking  in  supposing  that  the 
mind  in  one  of  its  directions  was  capable  of  extension,  for 
extension  was  not  the  infinitely  divisible  thing  which  modern 
thought  represented  it  to  be;  nor  was  the  mind  so  spiritual,  so 
detached  a  thing  as  modem  philosophy  had  conceived.  Matter 
was  nearer  to  mind,  mind  to  matter,  than  a  certain  school  of 
metaphysics  had  allowed  us  to  think. 

THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  MIND  AND  MATTER 

But,  then,  what  was  the  difference  between  them?  The 
capital,  the  radical,  difference  he  believed  to  consist  in  this: 
That  mind  was  essentially  a  memory  which  collected  and  pre¬ 
served  the  past,  so  that  at  every  moment  the  totality  of  the 
past  was  present  in  it,  tho  not  always  distinctly  visible.  Matter 
was  deprived  of  memory — or,  if  it  possest  memory,  that 
memory  was  so  short  as  to  be  only  just  sufficient  to  throw  a 
bridge  between  one  moment  and  another.  But  this  very  dis¬ 
tinction  between  matter  and  mind,  founded  on  considerations 
of  time  and  of  memory,  allows  us  to  understand  how  matter 
and  mind  come  to  be  united,  and  especially  what  is  the  raison 
d’etre  of  this  union. 

If  we  consider  the  smallest  perceptible  element  of  our  own 
duration — a  certain  fraction  of  a  second — we  find  that  in  this 
minimum  of  our  duration  matter  is  capable  of  accomplishing 
an  enormous  number  of  successive  events — for  example,  those 
hundreds  of  trillions  of  vibrations  which  give  us  the  sensation 
of  light.  We  should  need  hundreds  of  centuries  even  to  count 
that  number — and  yet  all  that  comes  to  pass  in  a  moment  of 
our  perception.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  enormous 
difference  between  the  rhythm  of  our  own  duration  and  the 
rhythm  of  the  duration  of  matter? 
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In  a  general  manner,  when  we  come  to  seize  in  a  single 
vision  a  great  number  of  human  events  we  are  more  fitted 
to  direct  them.  The  man  of  action,  the  politician,  is  a  man 
who  thus  condenses  external  duration  and  thereby  comes  to 
dominate  events.  We  can  conjecture,  then,  by  analogy,  that 
the  enormous  difference  of  tension  between  the  duration  of 
our  consciousness  and  that  of  matter  is  just  that  which  allows 
of  the  mind’s  acting  on  matter,  and  of  its  making  of  this 
inert  matter  an  instrument  of  freedom.  Lookt  at  from  this 
point  of  view,  the  mind  appears  as  a  free  force,  which,  placed 
in  the  presence  of  matter  and  wishing  to  master  it,  gives  to 
itself  the  rhythm  of  duration  necessary  to  enable  it  to  con¬ 
dense,  in  one  of  its  moments,  enormous  periods  in  the  history 
of  things. 

But  as  soon  as  we  adopt  this  point  of  view  a  multitude  of 
facts  presents  itself  to  us  from  all  sides  which  confirm  this 
hypothesis.  First  there  are  the  facts  of  organization.  We 
see  that  a  body  like  the  human  body  is  essentially  a  nervous 
system  placed  on  apparatuses  the  role  of  which  is  to  sustain, 
to  repair,  to  clean,  and  especially  to  supply  it  with  energy. 
And  as,  in  this  nervous  system  itself,  the  essential  part  is  the 
brain,  which  seems  to  be  above  all  an  organ  of  choice,  we  may 
say  that  it  is  towards  the  performance  of  chosen  actions  that 
all  the  activity  of  our  physical  organism  converges. 

THE  SOUL  A  CREATIVE  FORCE 

Shall  we  now  consider  our  moral  organism?  It  comprises 
three  essential  parts — sensibility,  intelligence,  and  will.  But 
the  study  of  the  sensibility  and  the  study  of  the  intelligence 
reveal  to  us  more  and  more,  in  these  two  faculties,  instruments 
of  action  in  the  service  of  the  will.  So  that  here  again  it  is 
towards  action  that  all  converges.  The  soul — essentially 
action,  will,  liberty — is,  then,  the  creative  force  par  excellence, 
the  productive  agent  of  novelty  in  the  world.  It  creates  acts, 
and  it  can,  in  addition,  create  itself — not  only  modify  its 
quality,  but  also  increase  its  intensity.  With  a  little  will  one 
can  do  much  if  one  places  the  will  in  the  right  direction.  For 
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this  force — the  will — has  this  exceptional  character,  that  its 
intensity  depends  on  its  direction,  and  that  its  quality  may 
become  the  creator  of  quantity. 

Now,  whence  comes  this  force?  What  is  the  origin  of 
souls?  Shall  we  suppose  with  Plotinus  that  they  reside  in 
the  suprasensible  world  and  that  they  have  fallen  into  bodies  ? 
It  is  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to  allegories  of  this  nature. 
It  is  enough  to  observe,  as  was  done  in  the  first  lecture,  that 
the  concepts  of  multiplicity  and  of  unity  apply  strictly  only 
to  matter,  for  which  they  were  made;  and  that,  in  the  world 
of  the  mind,  they  are  often  inapplicable.  This  is  true  of  the 
inner  life  of  each  one  of  us,  which  is  neither  one  nor  manifold. 
If  then  we  take  all  human  souls,  real  and  possible,  we  find 
that  they  are  far  from  being  as  distinct  from  each  other  as 
we  believe.  We  must,  then,  figure  to  ourselves,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  a  general  interpenetration  of  souls;  and  this  interpene¬ 
tration  is  the  very  principle  of  life. 

This  principle  produces  life,  and  all  the  evolution  of  life, 
by  its  entrance  into  matter.  First  seized  by  matter,  it  has 
become  its  prisoner.  It  seeks  to  free  itself,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  divide  and  to  distinguish  (thanks  to  matter)  that 
which  was  in  it  in  the  state  of  reciprocal  penetration.  Thus 
alone,  moreover,  could  the  elements  which  it  virtually  bore  in 
it  intensify  themselves. 

The  history  of  this  great  effort  is  the  very  history  of  the 
evolution  of  life  on  our  planet.  We  see  that  this  principle 
must  have  left  many  things  on  the  way.  Certain  lines  of 
evolution  seem  to  have  failed.  But  on  the  line  of  evolution 
which  leads  to  man  the  liberation  has  been  accomplished,  and 
thus  personalities  have  been  able  to  constitute  themselves.  So 
that  if  we  could  seize  in  one  simple  unique  vision  this  line 
of  evolution  we  should  have  before  us,  as  it  were,  a  telegraph 
wire  on  which  has  traveled  a  dispatch  sent  off  as  long  ago 
as  the  first  beginning  of  life — a  message  which  was  then  con¬ 
fused,  a  message  of  which  a  part  has  been  lost  on  the  way, 
but  which  has  at  last  found,  in  the  human  race,  the  appropriate 
receptive  apparatus. 
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“  Master,”  pleaded  the  camel,  “  it  is  very  cold  outside :  permit  that  I 
place  th€  tip  of  my  nose  inside  thy  tent:  see,  thou  canst  not  notice  it;” 
and  the  master  grunted  assent.  “  Master,”  again  begged  the  camel,  “  it 
is  so  biting  without,  permit  that  I  put  my  entire  head  inside :  see,  it  doth 
not  incommode  thee.”  And  the  master  was  indifferent.  “  Master,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  camel,  “  I  still  shiver  in  the  wind :  thou  wilt  not  mind  that 
I  draw  my  neck  and  shoulders  inside.”  And  the  master  sullenly  lay  over 
to  the  edge  of  the  tent.  Then  the  camel  raised  itself  upon  its  knees  and 
to  its  feet  and  drew  all  its  body  inside.  ”  See  here,”  it  said,  “  there  is  not 
room  for  both  of  us  in  here :  thou  hadst  better  sleep  outside.” — Old  fable. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
in  1870,  John  W.  Dickinson,  freshly  returned  from  a  visit 
to  German  schools,  reported  that  not  once  had  he  seen  a 
woman  teacher  there.  In  city  and  in  country;  in  high,  in 
grammar,  in  primary  departments;  in  schools  for  boys  and 
in  schools  for  girls,  all  the  teachers  he  saw  were  men.  Yet 
there  were  some  women  teachers  in  Germany  even  then.  I 
have  no  ofificial  figures  at  hand,  but  I  find  it  stated  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  teachers  decreased  between  1882  and  1895  from 
72.6  per  cent,  to  68.5  per  cent.;  in  France,  between  1886  and 
1896,  from  54.5  per  cent,  to  42.4  per  cent.;  between  i88r  and 
1901,  in  Italy,  from  41.2  per  cent,  to  35.4  per  cent.,  and  in 
Great  Britain,  from  29.6  per  cent,  to  26.8  per  cent. 

In  America,  women  got  an  earlier  and  a  stronger  grip.  In 
his  fourth  report,  for  1840,  Horace  Mann  says;  “  It  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  observe  that  a  change  is  rapidly  taking  place,  both  in 
public  sentiment  and  action,  in  regard  to  the  employment  of 
female  teachers.  The  number  of  male  teachers  in  all  the 
summer  and  winter  schools,  for  the  last  year,  was  33  less  than 
for  the  year  preceding,  while  the  number  of  female  teachers 
was  103  greater.” 
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The  Massachusetts  returns  for  1837  earliest  we 

have  giving  official  statistics  of  the  proportion  of  men  and 
women  teachers.  The  percentage  of  women  was  already  60. 
In  1840  it  had  risen  to  62,  in  1850  to  71,  in  i860  to  81,  in 
1870  to  87,  in  1890  to  89,  and  in  1900  to  91,  where  it  remained 
in  1910,  in  spite  of  the  effort  to  put  men  into  the  eighth 
grade. 

New  York  reports  began  earlier,  but  they  did  not  distinguish 
between  men  and  women  teachers  till  1856,  when  the  per¬ 
centage  of  woman  was  56.  It  had  risen  in  i860  to  69,  in 
1870  to  77,  in  1890  to  83,  in  1900  to  85,  in  1910  to  89. 

The  Vermont  biennial  report  for  1908  gives  a  table  show¬ 
ing  that  the  proportion  of  w’omen  teachers  rose  from  21  per 
cent,  in  1855  to  85  in  1875,  88  in  1886,  and  90  in  1908. 

In  Rhode  Island  the  percentage  of  women  teachers  in  1907 
was  92;  in  Connecticut  it  rose  from  81  in  1876  to  93  in  1910. 

The  New  Hampshire  reports  began  in  1846,  when  the  per¬ 
centage  of  women  teachers  was  31.  It  rose  in  i860  to  71, 
in  1870  to  84,  in  1874  to  87,  in  1888  to  90,  in  1907  to  more 
than  95,  and  in  1908  to  nearly  96.  Poor  little  4  per  cent,  of 
men  teachers,  126  to  2,529  women:  it  is  almost  an  Adamless 
Eden.  They  are  getting  to  be  so  few  that  the  thinning  out 
can  no  longer  be  shown  in  round  numbers.  You  know  how 
it  is  when  a  woman  sweeps :  the  center  of  the  room 
is  cleansed  in  broad  strokes,  but  when  she  comes  to  the  corners 
the  strokes  grow  shorter,  and  less  effective.  Whisk,  only 
4.82  per  cent,  of  men  teachers  in  1906;  whisk  again,  only  4.74 
per  cent,  in  1908;  and  so  on,  whisk,  whisk,  whisk;  some  of 
the  pesky  creatures  will  stick,  but  woman  will  get  them  all 
out  in  time,  at  least  so  that  the  room  will  seem  clean. 

Equally  significant  is  the  advance  in  the  kinds  of  positions 
women  teachers  fill.  Horace  Mann  said  in  1840: 

Females  are  beginning  to  be  employed  in  the  winter  schools.  This 
practise  is  highly  commended  in  some  of  the  committee’s  reports:  it  is 
strongly  discountenanced  in  others.  ...  In  very  few  instances,  if  in  any, 
would  it  be  prudent  to  employ  a  young  female,  for  her  first  term,  in  a 
winter  school.  .  .  .  But  when  the  district  is  harmonious,  and  will  frown 
into  silence  the  slightest  whisper  of  mutiny  among  the  scholars,  then  a 
female  will  keep  quite  as  good  order  as  a  man,  at  two-thirds  of  the 
expense. 
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Today  of  the  principals  of  city  schools  40  per  cent,  are 
women  in  St.  Louis,  45  per  cent,  in  New  York  and  Chicago, 
63  per  cent,  in  Philadelphia.  The  city  superintendent  of  the 
second  largest  city  is  a  woman.  Of  the  county  superintendents 
of  America,  300  are  women;  the  proportion  in  Idaho  is  two- 
thirds,  in  Wyoming  90  per  cent.,  in  Montana  all  of  them.  Two 
State  superintendents  are  women.  A  woman  has  been  super¬ 
intendent  of  Indian  affairs.^  Women  were  not  made  eligible 
to  membership  in  the  National  Educational  Association  till 
1866,  but  last  year  they  took  the  bit  in  their  teeth  and  ran 
away,  smashing  the  carriage,  and  repeated  the  performance 
this  year  at  San  Francisco;  like  a  young  horse  that  has 
emerged  from  one  escapade  and  learned  his  strength  and  the 
joys  of  kicking  his  heels  in  the  air,  they  are  never  again  to 
be  trusted. 

We  have  seen  that  Horace  Mann’s  argument  for  women 
was  clinched  by  the  statement  that  they  could  be  hired  at 
two-thirds  the  expense.  In  this  same  report  the  Townsend 
committee  state  that  in  two  districts  “  assistant  female  teachers 
were  hired  at  from  fifty  cents  to  $1.50  per  week.” 

Today  the  largest  salary  paid  in  the  world  to  a  public  school 
teacher  is  paid  to  a  woman.  The  action  for  equal  salaries 
for  men  and  women  is  universal.  Such  a  law  for  New  York 
City  was  past  by  the  legislature  of  1909,  was  past  again 
over  the  mayor’s  veto,  and  was  vetoed  by  the  governor  prin¬ 
cipally  because  it  was  class  legislation.  This  year  the  women 
first  reached  the  same  result  without  legislation,  by  influence 
upon  the  home  authorities,  and  then  secured  the  legislation. 
The  principle  thus  established  is  sure  to  spread. 

The  result  will  be  to  hasten  the  dislodging  of  the  few  men 
now  left  in  inaccessible  corners.  The  immediate  working  in 
New  York  is  to  make  the  salary  of  those  entering  the  system, 
which  had  been  $600  for  women  and  $900  for  men,  $720 
for  both.  But  at  $900  it  had  already  become  impossible  to 
secure  satisfactory  men;  how  many  are  likely  to  present  them¬ 
selves  at  $720?  Where  men  and  women  get  the  same  salary 
and  are  equally  eligible  the  men  will  vanish. 

*  New  England  journal  of  education,  July  13,  1911. 
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This  article  is  not  a  protest :  it  is  a  recognition  of  the  inevi¬ 
table.  Unless  some  cataclysm  occurs  women  are  going  to 
drive  men  out  and  control  the  schools.  I  purpose  to  consider 
some  of  the  results  to  be  expected. 

1  shall  not  speak  of  the  masculine  women  teachers  They 
are  an  interesting  type  and  at  their  best  are  pleasant  people 
to  meet.  They  are  big,  good-natured,  shrewd,  sympathetic 
in  a  way,  but  with  no  dem’d  nonsense  about  them,  who  will 
often  discipline  with  ease  a  school  where  very  good  men  have 
failed.  They  get  on  especially  well  with  boys  and  are  popular 
in  school  and  out.  Some  of  them  do  enormous  good  in  their 
localities,  devoting  themselves  to  their  schools  and  their 
neighborhoods  with  all  their  heart  and  soul  and  mind  and 
strength.  But  one  never  thinks  of  them  as  women  except 
by  accident ;  they  are  not  in  great  proportion  or  typical.  There 
are  ways  in  which  they  are  harmful,  but  I  shall  not  consider 
them  here.  I  speak  of  the  typical  feminine  women.  Beshrew 
the  day  when  Olive  Schreiner  ^  makes  her  disappear. 

As  a  rule,  women  teachers  are  admirable  representatives  of 
their  sex.  In  spite  of  the  present  effort  among  colleges  to  turn 
their  women  graduates  into  other  callings,  teaching  still  gets 
the  pick  of  women  who  must  earn  a  living.  I  am  tempted  to 
say  that  a  majority  of  the  finest  women  in  America  today 
have  at  one  time  been  teachers.  It  is  an  annual  astonishment, 
like  the  opening  of  a  chestnut  burr,  to  see  the  charming  young 
women  who  come  out  of  the  colleges  and  normal  schools  to 
seek  places  as  teachers.  They  are  in  large  proportion  brim¬ 
ming  with  life,  eager,  hopeful,  earnest,  well-bred,  conscien¬ 
tious,  delightful.  There  are  exceptions.  Now  and  then  a 
young  woman  gets  into  the  work  who  is  already  soured :  who 
is  unsympathetic,  sarcastic,  pessimistic,  teaching  because  the 
world  owes  her  a  living  and  this  is  the  only  way  she  sees  to 
collect  it.  But  as  a  rule  the  young  women  who  enter  upon 
teaching  every  year  are  a  credit  to  their  sex  and  their  time. 
For  reasons  that  I  have  already  given  in  these  pages,®  teach¬ 
ing  does  not  attract  a  correspondingly  desirable  proportion  of 

2  Woman  and  labor,  chapter  v. 

®  Why  teaching  repels  men,  Educational  Review,  April,  1908. 
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men  graduates,  so  their  extinction  will  not  be  of  necessity  any 
great  loss  in  teaching  power.  Taking  men  and  women  as 
they  run,  the  woman  is  quite  as  apt  as  the  man  to  establish 
that  connection  between  her  mind  and  the  child’s  which  is 
the  foundation  of  instruction.  A  president  of  an  Iowa  college, 
a  superintendent  of  a  Minnesota  city,  and  a  principal  of  a  New 
York  City  high  school  have  each  told  me  independently  and 
at  intervals  of  years  that  the  best  teacher  of  Latin  they  ever 
saw  was  a  woman  now  teaching  in  a  Brooklyn  high  school. 

There  is  still  a  difference  in  scholarship.  The  woman’s 
ideal  is  not  as  high  as  the  man’s.  At  the  ivy-day  exercises 
at  a  woman’s  college  some  years  ago,  when  we  both  had  daugh¬ 
ters  participating.  Professor  Stoddard  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  remarked  to  me :  “  What  I  like  about  this  place  is  that 
it  doesn’t  make  the  girls  too  damned  learned.”  I  wholly 
agreed  with  him.  Learning  in  a  woman  as  a  charm  is  delight¬ 
ful;  as  the  charm  it  is  appalling. 

“  But  oh,  ye  lords  of  ladies  intellectual. 

Inform  us  truly:  have  they  not  henpecked  you  all?” 

Few  women  teachers  are  appalling.  Women  colleges  have 
not  the  endowments  or  the  traditions  that  compete  with  the 
best  men’s  colleges  for  professors  of  a  high  type,  and  no 
girl  begins  to  get  the  training  her  brother  does  from  a  coedu¬ 
cation  university.  The  problem  of  the  best  education  for  a 
girl  of  bright  mind  has  by  no  means  been  solved. 

Still,  modern  women’s  scholarship  answers  pretty  well  for 
public  school  work,  and  it  is  often  more  intense  than  the 
man’s  upon  the  work  of  the  day,  more  concentrated,  more 
illustrated  in  her  own  mind  by  past  successes  and  failures, 
more  workable  to  immediate  result.  Besides,  woman’s  educa¬ 
tion  is  growing  broader.  The  Townsend  girl  who  taught  for 
half  a  dollar  a  week  did  not  spend  her  summer  vacation  in 
Europe,  but  her  modern  sisters  with  salaries  of  from  one  to 
three  thousand  dollars  go  abroad  quite  as  much  as  the  men 
and  profit  as  much  by  it.  I  do  not  fear  for  the  instruction  in 
these  coming  schools. 

Nor  do  I  fear  for  the  discipline.  Discipline  is  not  a  matter 
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of  sex,  as  many  a  child  knows  whose  father  wears  the 
trousers  but  whose  mother  rules  the  roost.  Discipline  is  based 
on  a  definite  and  steady  purpose,  and  this  characterizes  some 
most  winning  women.  In  fact  that  very  adjective  was  once 
a  participle;  philosophers  and  poets  agree  that  when  a  woman 
wills  she  will,  you  may  depend  on’t. 

Personally  I  agree  with  Professor  O’Shea  that  in  his  early 
years  the  boy  respects  muscle  more  than  he  does  kindness, 
gentleness,  or  any  of  the  feminine  virtues,  and  that  many 
boys  are  going  to  the  bad  for  lack  of  masculine  vigor  not  too 
much  represt.*  Indeed,  I  am  in  full  accord  with  Dr.  G. 
Stanley  Hall  when  he  says  that  “  devoted  teachers  often  wear 
themselves  out  in  coaxing,  rewarding,  and  coquetting  with 
parents  to  keep  bad  boys  decent,  when  a  single  dose  of  Dr. 
Spankster’s  tonic  would  do  the  business  with  celerity  and 
dispatch.”  “ 

Take,  for  instance,  a  type  of  boy,  not  in  large  percentage 
but  that  must  be  dealt  with,  the  boy  spoiled  at  home  who 
has  become  sullen,  surly,  insolent.  From  my  own  limited  but 
somewhat  varied  experience  of  six  years  in  the  schoolroom 
I  became  convinced  that  the  two  indispensable  elements  of 
punishment  for  such  a  boy  are  that  it  shall  be  instantaneous, 
and  of  a  kind  that  can  not  be  foretold.  I  was  for  a  time 
a  teacher  in  a  military  boarding  school  where  it  was  part  of 
my  duty  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  basement  dining-room 
while  the  boys,  as  they  past  upstairs,  paused  to  bow  and 
ask  to  be  excused.  A  new  boy  at  his  first  breakfast  saw  fifty 
boys  do  this,  and  yet  started  to  go  by  without  bowing. 

“  Hold  on,”  I  said;  “you  have  forgotten  something.” 

“What?”  he  asked. 

“  When  boys  go  by  me  they  stop  and  bow  and  say,  ‘  Please 
excuse  me,  Mr.  Bardeen.’  ” 

“  I  don’t  see  any  use  in  that,”  he  muttered. 

I  have  never  known  exactly  what  happened  just  then.  I 
remember  that  I  grabbed  him  by  the  coat  collar  and  that  he 
described  several  conic  sections.  I  infer  that  eventually  he 

*  Wisconsin  journal  of  education,  March,  1909. 

‘  World’s  work.  May,  1908. 
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revolved  in  one  or  more  circles  from  the  fact  that  when  he 
finally  landed  it  was  on  his  feet  in  front  of  me.  His  strug¬ 
gles  to  regain  his  balance  were  complicated  by  his  anxiety  to 
bow  without  delay,  and  his  “  Please  excuse  me,  Mr.  Bar¬ 
deen,”  was  trembling  but  distinct.  He  never  thereafter  mani¬ 
fested  lack  of  obedience  or  of  respect. 

If  you  should  ask  him  today  (he  is  a  successful  business 
man),  I  think  he  would  tell  you  that  no  gentle  admonition, 
no  reasoning,  no  pleading,  no  reference  to  higher  authority, 
no  deprivation  of  privileges,  no  suspension,  or  expulsion,  or 
commitment  to  a  truant  school,  would  have  had  the  corrective 
effect  of  that  fifteen  seconds  of  unexpected  punishment  de¬ 
livered  on  the  instant,  awakening  his  startled  apprehension  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  authority,  and  that 
insolence  had  its  perils.  I  never  had  occasion  to  punish  him 
again;  I  never  punished  any  other  boy  that  way;  if  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  had  varied  I  probably  should  have  punished  him 
some  other  way:  but  just  at  that  moment  that  seemed  to  be 
the  punishment  to  fit  the  crime,  and  it  proved  so. 

The  teacher  should  have  sense  and  judgment,  of  course, 
or  he  should  not  be  a  teacher,  but  in  dealing  with  boys  he 
should  be  unhampered  as  to  methods.  Put  down  in  regula¬ 
tions  what  will  be  the  punishment  of  an  offense  and  the  boy 
will  steel  himself  against  it.  Convince  him  that  if  he  is  inso¬ 
lent  something  will  happen,  sure  and  sudden  but  he  can’t  tell 
what,  and  that  kind  of  a  boy  will  shrink  from  plunging  into 
the  unknown. 

Such  discipline  of  large  boys  is  of  course  impossible  to 
women.  Unhappily  it  has  become  impossible  to  men.  Some 
cities,  some  states  forbid  corporal  punishment  by  statute; 
public  sentiment  is  increasingly  against  it;  even  where  it  is 
permitted  the  courts  will  usually  rule  against  the  teacher  who 
departs  from  the  traditional  ferule  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
School  discipline,  like  salaries,  has  been  adjusted  to  women, 
and  may  as  well  be  abandoned  to  them. 

Nor  do  I  fear  that  women  will  make  mollycoddles  of  their 
children.  In  my  experience  I  have  not  found  women  of  the 
class  who  enter  teaching  to  lack  courage.  They  may  shriek 
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at  a  mouse,  but  when  they  face  real  peril  they  are  seldom 
found  wanting.  A  few  years  ago  a  steamboat  was  burned 
on  Cayuga  Lake.  The  accounts  of  the  affair  placed  as  much 
emphasis  on  the  coolness  of  the  women,  largely  teachers,  as 
upon  the  pusilanimity  of  the  men.  Last  April  a  sleeping-car 
of  Utica  women  teachers  on  an  excursion  to  Washington  over 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  derailed  and  took  fire.  The 
rescuers  came  to  Eleanor  E.  Rutherford,  her  clothes  burned 
off,  naked  on  the  ground,  writhing  in  agony,  dying;  and  she 
told  them  not  to  mind  her  but  to  look  after  her  sister  Carrie, 
who  was  less  seriously  hurt.  That  was  not  the  fortitude  in 
which  we  men  magnanimously  concede  superiority :  it  was 
courage  of  the  highest  type;  but  we  are  not  surprized  to  find 
it  is  a  woman  who  shows  it.  Almost  every  week  there  is 
news  of  a  fire,  actual  or  threatened,  in  a  school  building. 
Over  and  over  again,  you  read  how  the  woman  teacher  in 
charge  marshals  her  pupils  and  leads  them  all  to  safety  with¬ 
out  thought  of  panic.  When  have  you  read  of  a  woman  in 
charge  of  children  who  exhibited  terror?  Her  thought  is  for 
her  little  ones.  In  the  Collinwood  disaster  some  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  could  have  saved  themselves,  but  their  charred  bones  were 
found  with  their  children’s. 

On  December  12,  1895,  I  was  sitting  on  the  deck  of  La 
Champagne  with  a  few  persons,  talking  of  the  speed  of  the 
vessel,  and  I  said  to  a  girl  of  twenty  in  the  group,  who  was 
crossing  under  my  care :  “  It  may  seem  heartless  to  say  so, 
but  if  you  should  fall  overboard  I  should  not  jump  after  you. 
The  steamer  would  make  a  bluff  of  stopping  and  trying  to 
rescue  you,  but  it  would  be  hopeless :  before  the  engines  could 
be  reversed  we  should  be  a  mile  away.” 

“  You  think  so,”  interposed  a  man  in  the  party,  “  but  if  she 
really  did  fall  overboard  you  would  jump  after  her,  useless 
as  it  might  be.  Your  instinct  would  overcome  your  judg¬ 
ment.” 

The  next  morning  about  four  o’clock  I  was  awakened  by 
a  crash,  followed  by  screams  and  shouts,  and  found  a  foot 
of  water  swirling  into  my  cabin.  Before  I  had  accounted  for 
it  in  my  own  mind  the  man  who  had  been  so  sure  I  would 
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jump  overboard  came  in  drenched  and  declared  we  were  going 
to  the  bottom.  I  got  down  my  upper  berth  for  him,  gave 
him  a  dry  nightshirt  and  some  brandy,  and  since  he  was  so 
scared,  thought  I  had  better  go  across  the  steamer  to  see 
how  my  charge  was  getting  on. 

“  Don’t  go,”  pleaded  my  valorous  companion,  not  wanting 
to  be  left  alone;  “  she  will  be  all  right.” 

She  was  glad  to  see  me  and  find  out  what  it  was  all  about, 
for  the  stewardess  was  screaming  with  hysterics  in  the  ladies’ 
cabin. 

“  It  is  only  water  that  has  broken  in,”  I  explained,  “  proba¬ 
bly  thru  some  unfastened  porthole;  ”  a  guess  that  was  accurate 
in  kind  but  inadequate  in  scope;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  tidal 
wave  had  burst  in  our  companionway. 

“  And  there  is  no  danger  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“Not  the  slightest.  In  mid-ocean  there  are  only  two  dan¬ 
gers,  fire  and  collision.  This  is  neither.  There  is  discomfort, 
but  no  danger.” 

“  I  believe  you,”  she  said  simply,  and  never  showed  a  sign 
of  fear,  tho  at  that  moment  the  French  sailors  who  were  pass¬ 
ing  by  to  close  a  bulkhead  were  shouting,  “  Nous  sommes 
perdus!  nous  sommes  perdiis!  ” 

That  seemed  to  me  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  courage,  but 
it  did  not  surprize  me  that  it  appeared  in  a  woman:  it  only 
gave  me  another  evidence  that  this  was  a  woman  of  high 
type.  I  have  five  children,  two  boys  and  three  girls,  none  of 
them  cowards;  but  when  we  were  camping  out  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  a  small  hurricane  sent  the  tent  poles  flying 
and  threatened  to  crush  us  with  falling  trees  before  we  could 
extricate  ourselves,  it  was  the  youngest  of  them,  five  years 
old,  a  girl,  who  bethought  herself  to  creep  up  to  me  and 
whisper  in  my  ear :  “  I’m  not  afraid,  papa.” 

Nor  do  women  coddle  those  they  love.  “  With  your  shield 
or  on  it,”  has  been  woman’s  injunction  to  man  since  wars 
began.  Of  all  the  qualities  they  idealize  in  us,  courage  is  the 
one  indispensable.  Many  a  husband  has  been  stimulated  to 
bravado  by  fear  of  appearing  cowardly  before  his  wife.  Many 
a  man  showed  less  courage  in  enlisting  for  the  Civil  War 
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than  the  mother  or  wife  or  sister  who  sent  him.  Every  Sep¬ 
tember  mothers  sit  at  home  with  blanched  faces,  knowing 
from  the  prattle  of  their  little  ones  that  a  fist  fight  is  im¬ 
pending,  which  they  have  not  discouraged  because  they  realize 
the  struggle  of  life  must  begin  on  the  playground.  If  the 
teacher  has  remained  feminine  and  lovable,  her  older  boys 
often  constitute  themselves  ex  officio  her  knights  and  de¬ 
fenders,  a  relation  mutually  delightful  and  healthful. 

True,  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  has  pointed  ®  out  that  this  relation 
is  often  romantic:  indeed  the  marriage  within  the  year  of  a 
Long  Island  village  teacher  of  thirty-five  to  her  pupil  of 
eighteen  indicates  how  often  such  a  possibility  is  averted  only 
thru  the  good  sense  of  the  teacher.  It  is  of  more  importance 
that  there  is  always  in  the  relation  of  a  boy  to  his  woman 
teacher  a  certain  condescension,  the  feeling  of  superiority  of 
sex  being  more  marked  in  the  adolescent  period  than  it  will 
ever  be  again.  But,  taking  it  altogether,  the  fine  women  who 
as  a  whole  make  up  our  teaching  force  exert  a  healthful  in¬ 
fluence  over  their  boys,  and  are  successful  disciplinarians. 

II 

So  at  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  feminization  of  the 
schools  is  not  disastrous.  But  we  have  been  talking  of  woman 
at  her  best,  and  early  in  our  investigation  we  encounter  a 
phenomenon.  Woman  reaches  her  zenith  as  a  teacher  at 
twenty-eight.  If  she  is  in,  especially  where  there  is  tenure 
of  office,  she  may  stay  on  till  she  is  an  old  woman,  and  usually 
not  be  got  rid  of  then  without  pensioning;  but  when  she  is  get¬ 
ting  in,  except  in  a  few  heavily  responsible  positions,  every  year 
above  twenty-eight  counts  against  her.  Even  for  its  teachers  of 
teachers,  in  the  normal  schools,  the  state  of  New  York  makes 
twenty-eight  the  maximum  age  of  employment,  and  will  not 
appoint  a  woman  over  that  age  if  the  supply  of  those  below 
is  sufficient.  Men  reach  their  highest  eligibility  at  forty.  If 
we  assume  that  each  begins  at  twenty-two,  the  man’s  period 
of  growth  in  desirability  is  eighteen  years,  three  times  that 
of  the  woman’s.  How  does  this  happen? 

*  Adolescence,  chapter  ix. 
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In  the  first  place,  teaching  wears  on  women  more  than  upon 
men,  for  reasons  that  lie  deep  down  in  the  distinction  of  the 
sexes.  Woman’s  chief  disadvantage  is  the  fact  that  in  every 
month  there  are  one  or  two  days  when  she  ought  to  be  in  bed, 
and  yet  when  she  must  be  in  her  place :  indeed  when  she  usually 
feels  obliged  to  be  especially  bright  and  energetic  lest  her  condi¬ 
tion  should  be  manifest.  This  saps  the  life  energy  of  every 
woman  teaching  in  a  public  school.  Business  offices  where 
women  are  permanently  employed  have  found  that  it  pays  to 
have  it  understood  that  a  woman  may  be  occasionally  absent 
for  a  day  without  telling  why  and  without  loss  of  pay.  New 
York  City  used  to  have  the  same  relief  in  view  when  its  rules 
made  concessions  for  occasional  absence.  Unfortunately,  as 
Welland  Hendrick  pointed  out  in  an  address  ^  before  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Council  of  the  City  of  New  York,  women  could  not 
be  depended  upon  to  make  of  this  privilege  the  use  intended, 
but  used  it  often  for  purposes  more  exhausting  than  their 
daily  work.  This  sex  limitation  draws  upon  the  woman’s 
capital,  and  while  she  may  endure  it  three  or  four  years  with¬ 
out  apparent  loss  of  vigor,  in  the  end  it  often  produces  a 
nervous  wreck.  Lyman  Best  reports  that  of  the  1,492  teachers 
who  have  thus  far  taken  advantage  of  the  New  York  City 
retirement  law,®  nine-tenths  have  done  so  not  thru  age  or 
length  of  service  but  for  physical  or  mental  inefficiency,  and 
two-fifths  of  the  entire  number  from  nervous  breakdown.  * 

Again,  experienced  boards  of  education  have  learned  that 
there  is  another  period,  much  longer  and  more  trying,  that 
occurs  between  forty  and  fifty,  and  that  sometimes  renders  the 
best  of  women  for  a  time  impossible.  Above  twenty-eight 
not  a  long  service  is  required  to  reach  this  period,  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  which  are  portentous. 

A  third  reason  is  also  entirely  one  of  sex.  The  women 
teachers  of  America  are  remarkably  free  from  scandal. 
There  is  no  other  class  equally  exposed  of  whom  the  per¬ 
centage  who  lay  themselves  open  to  criticism  is  so  small.  But 
there  are  few  women  of  six  years  in  a  public  school  who  have 

'  See  School  bulletin  for  September,  1908. 

®  New  England  journal  of  education,  October  12,  1911. 
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escaped  indignity.  How  many  a  woman  who  reads  this  can 
recall  an  angering  familiarity  of  tone,  perhaps  of  touch,  when 
she  has  had  to  deal  with  men  to  secure  election  or  to  carry 
out  some  project.  The  very  fact  that  when  women  teachers 
are  spoken  of  in  the  newspapers,  even  in  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch,  they  are  called  pretty  teachers,  till  the  adjective  is 
no  longer  descriptive  but  denominational,  like  cold  hot  cockles, 
or  white  blackberries  that  are  red  when  they  are  green,  shows 
that  in  the  public  mind  a  woman  is  thought  of  first  as  a 
woman  and  only  secondarily  as  a  teacher.  The  saddest  expres¬ 
sion  I  know  in  literature  is  where  the  mother  on  her  search 
for  her  daughter  yields  with  hopeless  indifference  to  every 
indignity,  ''  parccque  la  femme  est  ^instrument  de  plaisir.” 
The  young  woman  teacher  soon  learns  that  in  dealing  with 
public  men  she  is  likely  to  be  lookt  at  coarsely  as  a  possible 
instrument  of  pleasure,  and  is  obliged  to  answer  questions  and 
listen  to  suggestions  that  are  to  her  soul  as  loathsome  as  a 
grimy  hand  upon  a  fresh  muslin  gown.  It  is  the  experience  of 
all  unprotected  women,  and  comes  perhaps  oftenest  to  the 
teacher  because  by  her  annual  employment  and  her  frequent 
need  of  equipment  for  her  work  she  is  oftenest  obliged  to  ask 
favors  of  men. 

No  one  will  for  a  moment  think  that  in  so  speaking  I  reflect 
upon  the  teacher.  The  woman  teacher  as  a  type  is  modest 
and  self-respecting;  I  never  have  seen  an  indication  of  what 
may  be  called  the  cuddling  habit  so  often  manifest  in  the  de¬ 
partments  at  Washington,  where  a  woman  snuggles  up  to  the 
stranger  she  asks  favors  of  as  the  natural  introduction  to  a 
request.  No,  the  reflection  is  entirely  upon  men  of  the  coarser 
type,  whose  first  thought  of  a  woman  is  always  as  an  animal. 
But  public  school  teachers  have  to  deal  with  this  kind  of  men, 
and  women  are  at  a  disadvantage,  because  when  a  man  comes 
to  such  men  to  talk  business  they  talk  business,  but  when  a 
woman  comes  to  them  to  talk  business  they  talk,  if  they  are 
allowed,  of  her;  in  fact  the  average  politician  would  feel 
that  he  lacked  in  chivalry,  in  what  he  would  call  “  feeling  for 
the  sex,”  if  he  did  not  leer  at  her  and  pay  her  offensive  com¬ 
pliments.  This  often  produces  in  the  teacher  above  twenty- 
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eight  a  pessimism,  a  contempt  for  mankind,  that  is  not  health¬ 
ful,  and  that  boards  of  education  shrink  from. 

“  But  if  all  the  teachers  are  women,  this  will  be  avoided,”  I 
am  told.  It  is  not  the  men  teachers  of  the  school  that  the 
teacher  usually  fears.  Within  the  past  year  or  so  a  school 
principal  in  the  city  of  New  York  has  been  summarily  dis- 
mist  for  kissing  one  of  his  teachers,  and  there  was  much 
outcry  because  another  was  only  fined  for  the  same  ofifense; 
which  shows  that  from  her  men  associates  the  teacher  has 
protection  if  she  happens  to  need  it,  as  is  seldom  the  case. 
The  famous  statement  which  Henry  Ward  Beecher  had  to 
recant  the  next  Sunday  was  that  the  women  teachers  were  the 
mistresses  of  the  politicians  of  Brooklyn,  not  of  the  principals. 

Nor  can  this  soiling  be  escaped  by  constituting  boards  of 
education  entirely  of  women.  In  fact,  the  feminization  of 
school  boards  has  not  proved  successful.  In  the  year  when 
women  were  made  eligible  to  serve  on  school  boards  in  New 
York,  chance  happened  to  throw  open  so  many  vacancies  that 
women  came  into  control  of  the  school  board  of  Middletown; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  since  the  term  of  office  of 
those  women  expired  no  woman  has  been  elected  to  the  place. 
Really  eminent  women  have  been  appointed  on  the  school 
board  of  New  York  City,  but  their  action  has  been  especially 
unsatisfactory  to  the  women  teachers  of  the  city;  if  it  were 
left  to  them,  the  women  teachers  would  vote  by  large  majority 
for  a  board  of  wholly  men  members,  unless  they  could  them¬ 
selves  select  the  women  to  be  appointed. 

A  fourth  disadvantage  is  the  habit  of  aggressiveness  which 
teachers  of  long  experience  are  apt  to  acquire.  It  may  be  that 
women  must  fight  for  their  own,  that  they  must  elbow  and  grab 
in  order  to  get  what  belongs  to  them;  but  in  doing  it  they 
make  themselves  unattractive.  Many  a  man  has  felt  mortified 
when  he  entered  a  restaurant  with  an  advanced  woman  and 
saw  another  couple  approaching  a  desired  table  and  nearer  to 
it,  to  have  his  companion  rush  ahead  and  seize  the  chair  from 
under  the  nose  of  the  woman  about  to  sit. 

Here  let  us  be  frank.  This  generation  has  inherited  the 
notion  that  the  earth  belongs  to  man,  and  that  woman  is  to 
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have  what  we  voluntarily  resign  to  her,  in  our  own  good  time, 
on  a  silver  platter.  When  she  asks  for  something  we  are  not 
yet  ready  to  give  up,  insists  upon  it,  grabs  for  it,  and  worst 
of  all  gets  it,  we  feel  a  deep  resentment,  which  we  manifest 
chiefly  by  referring  to  her  as  the  New  Woman  and  refusing 
to  give  up  our  seat  to  her  in  the  trolley  car. 

But  after  allowing  for  this  personal  equation,  it  must  still 
be  admitted  that  the  grabbing  woman  has  an  exasperation 
peculiarly  her  own.  There  is  a  certain  insolence  in  camping 
on  the  rights  of  others  that  seems  purely  feminine.  Some  men 
will  read  this  who  attended  a  game  of  baseball  during  the 
last  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  in  Boston,  where  a  woman  who 
came  late  and  was  seated  in  a  front  box  in  the  sun  immediately 
raised  her  colored  umbrella.  This  shut  off  the  view  of  a  dozen 
absolutely,  made  the  view  of  two  dozen  more  aggravatingly 
uncertain,  and  interfered  with  the  view  of  a  hundred;  so  her 
neighbors,  first  courteously,  then  with  some  emphasis,  begged 
her  to  put  it  down.  She  did  not  listen  to  them.  An  usher 
came  up  and  told  her  it  was  against  the  rules.  No  attention. 
He  returned  with  one  of  the  officers  of  the  club,  who  pleaded 
with  her  but  got  only  an  icy  stare.  Then  three  officers  of 
the  club  came  to  her  and  argued  at  some  length.  I  could  not 
hear  what  was  said,  but  judged  that  her  final  reply  was  that 
it  was  sunny  and  she  should  protect  herself.  Finally  some 
men  evidently  still  higher  up  came  to  her  and  managed  to 
persuade  her  to  retire;  whether  they  offered  her  a  seat  in 
some  shaded  box  or  threatened  her  arrest  I  don’t  know,  but 
she  went.  For  half  an  hour  she  had  drawn  away  from  the 
game  the  attention  of  an  entire  section.  She  was  a  well- 
gowned  woman,  unquestionably  respectable,  and  from  the 
deference  shown  her  very  likely  a  woman  of  social  position, 
yet  so  long  as  she  wanted  her  umbrella  up  it  did  not  weigh 
with  her  that  she  was  robbing  a  hundred  people  of  the 
pleasure  for  which  they  had  paid,  and  was  making  herself  un¬ 
pleasantly  conspicuous. 

I  was  crossing  once  to  Havre,  and  rented  a  chair  of  the 
deck  steward.  It  had  been  an  easy  voyage,  with  so  much 
going  on  that  I  had  used  it  little,  but  I  had  seen  that  it  was 
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properly  placed  every  morning.  One  day  I  had  some  reading 
to  do,  and  went  on  deck  immediately  after  breakfast,  arrang¬ 
ing  my  chair  with  some  elaboration  for  a  morning’s  work.  Up 
came  a  woman  whom  I  had  happened  to  see  sitting  in  my  chair 
two  or  three  times.  “  I  beg  your  pardon,”  she  said,  looking 
at  me  impatiently,  “  you  are  sitting  in  my  chair.” 

“  There  must  be  some  mistake,”  I  said,  and  I  called  the 
deck  steward.  “Will  you  tell  this  lady  to  whom  this  chair 
belongs  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  The  chair  belongs  to  monsieur,”  he  replied.  “  Monsieur 
paid  for  it  and  it  bears  his  card.  Madame  has  not  engaged  a 
chair.  There  are  still  some  to  be  had.” 

I  rose.  “  I  only  wanted  to  establish  my  right  to  the  chair,” 
I  said;  “  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  relinquish  it  to  you.”  And 
she  took  it. 

There  are  not  many  women  who  would  do  that.  There 
are  some  men  who  would  do  it.  But  the  distinction  is  that 
a  man  who  would  do  it  would  be  a  professional  sneak,  con¬ 
scious  that  he  had  long  ago  lost  all  sense  of  honor  and  cared 
nothing  how  he  secured  a  thing  provided  he  got  it;  while  this 
woman  was  a  person  of  position,  who  thought  highly  of 
herself,  who  deplored  that  she  had  crost  by  a  line  which  held 
no  religious  service  on  Sunday,  and  who  lookt  on  the  pas¬ 
sengers  who  played  ten  francs  limit  in  the  smoking-room  as 
brands  already  too  far  consumed  to  be  plucked  from  the 
burning. 

Between  the  acts  I  once  stood  at  the  rear  of  a  Washington 
theater  when  I  saw  a  woman  make  her  way  from  an  inside 
seat  to  the  aisle  with  such  a  disregard  for  the  discomfort  she 
caused  the  people  she  past  that  I  said  to  myself,  “  That 

must  be  Miss - .”  She  was  too  far  away  for  me  to  see 

her  face  and  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  she  was  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  but  as  she  came  out  I  found  I  was  right.  Her  manner 
was  more  distinguishing  than  her  appearance,  and  had  grown 
more  disagreeable  every  year  she  had  been  a  teacher. 

Then  there  is  the  influence  of  confirmed  maidenhood.  The 
old  maidism  of  half  a  century  ago  is  practically  extinct.  Where 
it  persists  it  is  as  apt  to  be  found  in  a  man  as  in  a  woman. 
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and  when  in  a  man  it  is  the  more  hopeless.  The  modern 
unmarried  woman  has  most  of  the  employments  of  man  and 
many  of  his  enjoyments — witness  the  delightful  woman 
teachers  club  of  Buffalo.  It  is  no  longer  a  reproach  to  be  un¬ 
married.  All  my  life  I  have  known  more  fine  women  than  men 
fit  to  mate  them.  Alas,  the  fine  men,  already  too  few  to  go 
around,  have  often  married  inferior  women.  Till  men  are 
less  vain,  less  susceptible  to  physical  approach,  less  easily  per¬ 
suaded  they  have  compromised  a  girl  by  attentions  she  has 
forced  upon  them,  self-respecting  women  will  be  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  beside  their  more  eager  sisters.  Of  these  fine,  self- 
respecting  unmarried  women  a  majority  have  taken  up  teach¬ 
ing,  and  they  have  glorified  it,  till  today  the  teachers  of 
America  are  the  most  admirable  classified  body  of  women  in 
the  world. 

And  yet  the  experienced  board  of  education  knows  that 
many  of  its  women  teachers  are  unmarried  for  other  reasons 
than  self-respect,  and  that  it  wears  upon  them.  After  twenty- 
eight  women  have  lost  the  confidence  that  they  will  some  time 
marry.  Even  the  right  kind  of  woman  does  not  fully  develop 
until  she  marries.  I  would  not  engage  a  man  thirty-five  years 
old  without  an  adequate  explanation  of  his  being  single,  but 
to  a  woman  marriage  is  far  more  important;  she  must  be 
wife  and  mother  to  realize  her  possibilities.  Up  to  twenty- 
height  there  is  no  special  line  of  demarcation;  that  is  a  not 
uncommon  time  for  marriage,  perhaps  as  early  as  is  wise  in 
this  complicated  age.  But  from  that  time  on  the  differentia¬ 
tion  becomes  apparent.  The  most  desirable  women  for  teach¬ 
ers  are  not  only  those  who  have  a  chance  to  marry  but  those 
who  do  marry. 

This  leads  us  to  the  familiar  dilemma  of  the  married 
woman.  On  the  one  hand,  if  she  is  happily  married  there  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  always  the  prospect  that  she  will  become  as 
women  wish  to  be  who  love  their  lords.  Not  long  ago  the 
wife  of  a  principal  of  a  regents  school  in  New  York  taught 
to  within  a  few  days  of  her  confinement,  and  no  problem  of 
mensuration  in  school  was  so  universal  as  that  which  drew 
inferences  as  to  the  probable  date.  On  the  other,  to  limit 
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employment,  as  in  some  cities,  to  those  who  have  been  sep¬ 
arated  from  their  husbands  for  two  years,  is  to  encourage 
estrangement.  Apparently  the  only  wholly  satisfactory 
teacher  is  the  widow :  but  we  can  not  alford  to  start  another 
war  in  order  to  afford  a  sufficient  supply.  Besides,  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  marriage  among  widows  is  much  greater  than  among 
spinsters.  A  maid  does  not  always  know  how  to  encourage 
the  advances  of  the  other  sex :  a  widow  does. 

It  is  the  most  serious  disadvantage  of  women  as  teachers, 
that  the  more  desirable  they  are,  the  more  they  contemplate  a 
marriage  which  will  take  them  out  of  teaching.  Hence  they 
can  not  give  themselves  to  teaching  with  the  whole-heartedness, 
the  professional  spirit,  of  the  man  who  sees  no  other  avenue  to 
success.  But  when  marriage  is  no  longer  probable  the  woman 
loses  something  of  what  she  already  has. 

Frances  Willard  seems  to  me  a  type  of  the  most  admirable 
and  the  most  successful  of  public  women.  She  accomplished 
much,  she  was  honored,  she  was  loved;  instead  of  losing  her 
femininity  she  made  it  to  the  last  a  prime  element  of  her 
power.  When  she  published  her  autobiography  I  wrote  a  re¬ 
view  of  it  that  happened  to  please  her;  she  thought  I  under¬ 
stood  her  in  so  many  ways  that  she  wanted  to  correct  my 
misapprehension  in  some  others,  so  when  I  was  introduced  to 
her  she  did  me  the  honor  to  discuss  with  me  at  some  length 
the  book  and  her  life.  Near  the  end  of  the  conversation  I 
remarked:  “Yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  this  success,  so  far 
as  it  is  personal,  you  would  gladly  exchange  to  be  a  happy  wife 
and  mother.”  “  Without  a  moment’s  hesitation,”  she  replied, 
her  eyes  glistening. 

If  Frances  Willard  could  admit  that  she  had  failed  of  what 
is  best  worth  while  in  a  woman’s  life,  no  living  teacher  need 
feel  offended  if  I  say  that  this  consciousness  of  failure  is  a 
weight  upon  women  who  no  longer  hope.  They  are  the  wall¬ 
flowers,  the  past-overs.  If  they  will  discuss  the  matter 
most  of  them  will  say:  “It  is  simple  enough:  those  who 
wanted  me  I  didn’t  want,  and  those  I  wanted  didn’t  want 
me.”  Most  of  them  could  at  some  period  of  their  lives  have 
married  somebody.  But  it  is  wiser  to  marry  nobody  than  a 
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nobody,  and  the  kind  of  men  they  wanted  chose  other  women, 
usually  with  good  reason.  Ask  any  superintendent  which  he 
would  rather  have  for  permanent  teachers,  the  women  who 
did  marry  during  the  first  six  years  of  teaching  or  the  women 
who  didn’t.  Unfortunately  for  teaching,  the  young  men  get 
the  first  choice,  and  they  usually  choose  wisely.  Of  course 
this  does  not  apply  to  you,  dear  sister,  if  a  single  one  of  your 
sex  has  had  the  patience  to  read  thus  far,  but  the  board  of 
education  think  it  is  true  of  the  other  teachers  in  your  building. 

Do  I  mean  there  are  no  admirable  women  who  have  made 
teaching  a  life  work?  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  there  is  no 
other  class  of  women  of  whom  so  many  are  admirable.  We 
all  know  scores  of  women  who  have  grown  old  in  the  school¬ 
room  whom  it  is  a  delight  to  meet.  But  the  proportion  of 
admirable  women  is  greater  among  those  who  have  taught  five 
years  than  among  those  who  have  taught  ten  or  twenty  or 
forty.  It  is  not  only  that  the  more  feminine  have  been  se¬ 
lected  out,  but  the  tendency  of  those  who  settle  down  to 
teaching  without  hope  of  rescue  is  to  lose  the  desire  to  be 
attractive.  It  is  not  an  irresistible  tendency,  as  so  many 
charming  teachers  prove;  it  is  probably  not  greater  in  teach¬ 
ing  than  in  other  occupations  success  in  which  does  not  depend 
upon  woman’s  attractiveness,  or  where  tenure  of  office  re¬ 
moves  its  necessity. 

But  it  is  a  tendency  that  boards  of  education  have  learned 
to  recognize  and  to  guard  against.  When  a  woman  becomes 
barrel-shaped  she  cares  more  for  comfort  than  for  comeliness. 

The  other  day  I  happened  to  be  in  a  city  classroom,  the 
teacher  of  which  I  had  known  for  thirty  years.  When  she 
began  teaching  she  was  a  charming  girl,  handsome,  win¬ 
some,  a  delight  to  meet.  Yet  as  I  sat  there  during  the  change 
of  classes  this  woman  deliberately  plunged  her  little  finger 
into  her  left  ear,  dug  with  it,  and  in  sight  of  her  class  exam¬ 
ined  the  wax  she  had  gathered  and  removed  it  upon  a  hand¬ 
kerchief.  Loathsome  to  tell,  you  remark?  Unquestionably, 
but  what  was  it  for  her  class  to  see,  boys  and  girls  who  look 
upon  their  high  school  teachers  as  models  of  deportment?  It 
was  not  that  she  did  not  know  better.  At  twenty-five  she 
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could  not  have  conceived  doing  such  a  thing;  she  would  have 
blusht  at  the  thought  of  any  one  else’s  doing  it.  I  could 
but  reflect  on  the  many,  many  steps  of  descent  that  woman 
had  dropped  from  the  day  when  every  man  she  met  was  her 
admirer  till  now  when  she  no  longer  attracted  anybody,  or 
cared  whether  she  did  or  not  so  long  as  she  drew  her  monthly 
pay  and  her  place  was  secure  under  tenure-of-offlce  rules. 

Such  women  often  become  as  careless  of  the  good  opinion 
of  others  in  manners  as  in  appearance.  The  disagreeable  indi¬ 
vidual  commonly  called  a  “  frank  ”  man  likes  to  relieve  his 
mind,  but  is  indifferent  as  to  the  effect  on  his  hearers;  a  frank 
woman  likes  to  see  them  scjuirm.  Susan  Wright  was  for  many 
years  principal  of  No.  50,  New  York  City.  She  compelled 
her  teachers  to  discard  rings  and  jewelry  and  flowers  in  their 
bonnets,  and  to  wear  felt  slippers.  “  The  pupils  moved  about 
like  wooden  figures  and  teachers  did  not  speak  above  whis¬ 
pers.”  Even  Superintendent  Jasper  used  to  tiptoe  as  he  past 
her  door.  The  first  time  he  was  sent  to  her  school  by  Super¬ 
intendent  Kiddle,  instead  of  inviting  him  to  the  platform  to 
conduct  the  opening  exercises,  “  she  directed  him  to  a  side 
seat,’  and  read  the  opening  chapter  herself,  which  she  selected, 
and  preached  a  sermon  for  an  hour,  to  which  the  school  lis¬ 
tened,  about  the  spy  that  came  to  the  land  of  Canaan  to  seek 
it  out  and  report.”  That  was  funny.  But  when  one  sweet 
girl,  living  alone  with  her  mother,  was  transferred  to  No.  50, 
and  her  former  principal  dropt  in  on  Miss  Wright  to  speak 
a  kind  word  for  the  new  teacher,  the  young  woman  was  called 
up  and  lectured  before  the  school  and  notified  it  would  do  her 
no  good  to  send  another  to  smoothe  her  way  for  her.  Not 
long  after  the  girl  and  her  mother  were  found  dead  in  their 
rooms  together.  That  was  tragic.  Eventually  the  teachers 
rose  in  a  body  against  Miss  Wright  and  she  was  compelled 
to  resign.®  Yet' in  her  beginning  work  Miss  Wright  was  a 
successful  teacher.  The  influence  of  her  calling  was  disastrous 
upon  her,  and  this  is  one  of  the  evils  boards  of  education  seek 
to  shun  in  appointing  young  teachers. 

Such  a  woman  is  no  longer  a  woman;  she  has  lost  the  dis- 
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tinguishing  characteristics  of  woman;  she  has  become  sexless. 
Of  all  the  mischief  such  a  woman  can  do  in  school,  I  am 
not  sure  it  is  not  the  worst  that  she  puts  such  a  type  before 
her  boys.  It  is  recognized  that  for  the  girls  of  the  school 
it  is  important  to  have  teachers  who  are  models  of  character 
and  deportment :  to  choose  first  a  woman,  then  a  lady,  then  as 
much  more  as  you  can  get.  Of  a  woman  who  has  taught  for 
many  years  in  Warren,  Pa.,  more  than  one  superintendent  has 
said  to  me,  “  The  board  recognizes  that  it  could  afford  to 

pay  Miss - a  salary  just  to  be  in  the  school  if  she  didn’t 

teach  a  class,  for  the  sake  of  her  influence  on  the  girls.”  But 
why  specify  the  girls?  Is  it  not  equally  important  that  the 
boys  should  have  before  their  eyes  a  lovable  type  of  woman¬ 
hood?  The  boy’s  teacher  should  arouse  his  respect,  his  ad¬ 
miration,  his  chivalry.  If  she  is  one  of  these  sexless  mum¬ 
mies  of  women  he  acquires  contempt  for  women  as  a  class, 
the  more  so  because  under  tenure  of  office  and  automatic  pro¬ 
motion  the  longer  she  stays  in  school  the  higher  the  place 
she  holds. 

In  a  recent  number  of  this  journal  Mrs.  Porritt  argues  that 
women  are  unfitted  to  teach  political  responsibilities  because  not 
themselves  voters.  “  What  his  teacher  has  told  him  is  some¬ 
thing  entirely  removed  from  life — beautiful  and  admirable, 
perhaps,  but  not  adapted  to  a  man’s  world  and  a  man’s  activi¬ 
ties.”  Professor  Jensen  thinks  that  not  even  the  suffrage 
will  remove  this  disqualification.  “  Women  are  not  naturally 
interested  in  civic  affairs,  and  altho  the  franchise  has  been 
conferred  upon  women  in  our  state,  they  seem  to  feel  in¬ 
stinctively  that  their  part  in  politics  is  merely  to  cast  their 
ballots  as  conscience  dictates.  This  interest  is  therefore  passive 
rather  than  active.  In  fact,  the  aggressive  woman  politician 
is  far  from  being  held  in  high  esteem,  but  is  regarded  as  a 
person  sadly  out  of  her  proper  sphere.  Such  being  the  case, 
she  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  attempting  to  develop  that  ag¬ 
gressive  civic  virtue  in  the  boys  entering  the  adolescent  period 
who  are  soon  to  be  added  to  our  citizenship,  because  they 
refuse  to  take  their  inspiration  in  the  matter  from  a  person 
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whom  they  regard  as  being  out  of  her  legitimate  sphere  in 
civic  or  political  affairs.” 

This  is,  however,  only  one  illustration  of  woman’s  general 
disadvantage  that  she  is  not  the  one  who  does  things.  The 
boy  will  be  far  less  imprest  by  the  fact  that  she  can  not 
vote  than  by  the  fact  that  she  can  not  throw  a  baseball.  This 
last  summer  a  suffragette  went  down  into  the  hold  of  an 
Atlantic  steamer  to  show  that  a  woman  could  shovel  coal 
into  the  furnaces,  but  she  did  not  prove  that  women  can  rival 
men  as  stokers.  Such  attempts  to  show  identity  between  man 
and  woman  demonstrate  only  woman’s  failure  to  grasp  funda¬ 
mental  principles.  The  Amazon  burned  off  one  of  her  breasts 
so  as  not  to  have  it  in  the  way  in  battle,  but  the  maiming  did 
not  become  a  sex-inheritance.  It  is  only  in  a  primitive  civiliza¬ 
tion  that  woman  does  the  hard  physical  work.  Until  re¬ 
formers  can  change  woman’s  stature  and  organs  and  disposi¬ 
tion  and  make  of  man’s  better  half  an  unrelated  and  unlovely 
hybrid,  in  all  things  physical  man  will  be  the  doer,  while 
woman  encourages  and  comforts  and  counsels. 

This  brings  us  to  the  most  serious  difficulty  of  all,  that  a 
woman  does  not  grasp  what  a  man  means  by  sense  of  honor. 
To  women  principles  count  for  little  when  persons  are  in¬ 
volved.  The  famous  democratic  inquiry,  “  What  is  the  con¬ 
stitution  between  friends?”  could  hardly  be  explained  to  a 
woman;  she  can  not  see  where  the  joke  comes  in;  why  should 
the  constitution  interfere  between  friends?  The  National 
Educational  Association  had  elected  officers  for  fifty  years  by 
a  method  of  procedure  that  had  grown  to  be  an  institution, 
but  when  women  failed  by  this  method  to  elect  a  woman  presi¬ 
dent  they  contemptuously  cast  it  aside.  I  have  often  wondered 
how  a  woman  of  high  type  interprets  the  couplet, 

“  I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much 
Loved  I  not  honor  more.” 

A  bright  woman  has  an  intellectual  apprehension  of  the 
man’s  point  of  view,  as  a  man  has  of  woman’s  sacrifice  for 
a  person,  but  it  seems  to  her  so  unreasonable.  There  are 
fathers,  loving  fathers,  who  have  given  up  their  sons  to  jus- 
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tice,  but  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  woman  who  would  not  rather 
consign  law  and  justice  and  the  entire  structure  of  society  to 
the  demnition  bowwows  than  that  her  son  should  be  hanged? 
You  who  read  this  have  varying  opinions  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  but  there  is  not  one  of  you  who  suspects  that  the  welfare 
of  England  beheaded  her  sister. 

When  Alexander  Hamilton  was  secretary  of  the  treasury 
letters  of  his  to  a  well-known  speculator  were  published  which 
seemed  to  prove  that  he  was  using  his  position  for  personal 
gain.  To  defend  his  reputation  for  political  probity  he  re¬ 
vealed  the  explanation  of  the  letters  in  that  he  had  conducted 
an  intrigue  with  the  speculator's  wife.  Is  there  a  woman  in 
the  world  who  can  comprehend  that  to  Hamilton  this  seemed 
compulsion  ? 

The  distinction  is  embodied  in  our  language.  A  man  loses 
his  honor  when  he  breaks  his  word :  a  woman  when  she  vio¬ 
lates  her  chastity.  Among  the  Romans,  a  warlike  people, 
virtus,  the  man  essence,  was  courage;  in  this  commercial  age 
it  has  become  integrity:  a  man’s  word  must  be  as  good  as  his 
l)ond.  Of  the  woman  the  demand  is  that  when  her  husband 
looks  at  her  children  he  shall  know  he  is  looking  at  his  own. 
Many  other  things  are  desirable,  but  these  are  the  two  founda¬ 
tion  stones. 

Of  course  the  lack  of  a  sense  of  honor  as  a  principle  in 
women  is  not  a  deficiency :  it  is  a  difference.  The  correspond¬ 
ing  quality  in  woman,  the  willingness  to  sacrifice  the  whole 
world,  herself  included,  for  the  man  or  the  child  or  the  cause 
she  loves,  is  as  admirable  and  has  been  as  important  in  the 
conservation  of  society.  It  does  not  mean  that  women  are 
dishonest.  As  a  publisher  for  forty  years  I  have  given  credit 
to  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  teachers,  and  I  have  found 
a  smaller  percentage  of  women  than  of  men  unscrupulous  in 
meeting  their  obligations.  As  a  business  man  and  an  em¬ 
ployer  I  have  found  them  as  trustworthy;  of  the  five  I  should 
select  from  some  hundreds  as  signally  loyal,  beyond  what  could 
be  expected  or  paid  for,  three  have  been  women. 

But  the  point  of  view  is  different.  At  a  recent  meeting  to 
glorify  Miss  Strachan  for  achieving  equal  pay,  Mr.  Hunter, 
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who  presided,  pointed  to  her  as  a  woman  of  one  idea,  and 
added,  “  Beware  of  the  woman  of  one  idea/’  .  That  exprest 
it  exactly.  Man  sees  an  idea  in  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  in  perspective.  Woman  sees  only  the  one  idea,  whether 
a  person  or  a  cause.  Some  of  the  noblest  women  I  know  are 
suffragists,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  when  her  opinion 
of  a  public  man  is  asked  will  not  state  first  his  attitude  on 
that  subject  and  base  the  rest  of  her  judgment  on  that  fact. 
The  modern  English  suffragette,  for  instance,  thinks  that  the 
one  end  she  has  in  view  justifies  the  means,  tho  it  involve  the 
destruction  of  every  law  and  principle  of  society  and  the  con¬ 
version  of  women  into  a  nuisance  that  every  man  loathes.  As 
I  write  a  new  charter  is  threatened  for  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  educational  provisions  of  which  are  so  contrary  to  judg¬ 
ment  and  experience  that  the  protest  of  educational  leaders 
is  universal;  seven  thousand  women  teachers  of  the  city  signed 
a  petition  against  it.  But  when  the  single  sop  was  thrown 
out  to  women  that  it  should  give  them  equal  salaries,  the  Inter¬ 
borough  association  not  only  supported  this  charter  but  sought 
to  induce  those  who  had  signed  the  petition  to  withdraw  their 
names.  This  is  woman’s  idea  of  loyalty  to  principle.  Where 
did  Wordsworth  get  his  ideal,  of  the  perfect  woman,  nobly 
planned, 

“  The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will  ”  ? 

Men  teachers  are  desirable  in  the  education  of  girls,  but  in 
the  education  of  boys  they  are  indispensable.  This  is  the  day 
of  laboratory  method.  I  propose  an  experiment. 

A  and  B  have  been  friends,  but  A  has  what  seems  to  him 
unquestionable  evidence  that  B  has  wronged  him.  He  seeks 
B  out  and  points  a  pistol  at  his  head.  B  says,  “  I  see  you 
mean  to  shoot  and  I  can  not  prevent  it.  You  are  justified 
from  your  point  of  view  and  I  can  not  change  it.  I  acknowl¬ 
edge  myself  at  this  instant  a  dead  man.  But  why  bring 
scandal  on  both  our  families?  Whatever  you  think  of  my 
conduct,  you  know  my  word  is  good.  I  promise  to  sail  by 
a  Saturday  steamer  and  not  to  reach  the  other  side.  You 
will  have  taken  my  life,  but  only  you  and  I  will  know  it.”  A 
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consents  and  B  sails.  On  the  ship  he  discovers  what  had 
seemed  the  impossible:  convincing  proof  of  his  innocence; 
proof  that  when  placed  before  A,  as  it  easily  may  be,  will 
restore  their  friendship.  Shall  he  still  keep  his  promise? 

I  venture  to  say  that  if  this  situation  is  placed  before  the 
first  twenty  high-class  men  you  meet,  nineteen  of  them  will 
reply:  “Unquestionably;  B  was  reprieved,  not  to  exculpate 
himself,  but  upon  his  definite  promise  within  a  limited  time 
to  substitute  another  form  of  death  for  that  impending  at  that 
instant.  The  maintenance  of  faith  between  man  and  man  is 
more  important  than  any  individual  life.”  I  also  venture  to 
predict  that  put  before  any  score  of  women  all  of  them  will 
exclaim,  “  What  nonsense !  Why,  even  A  would  rather  B 
should  live.” 

It  would  be  a  calamity  for  a  generation  of  boys  to  grow  up 
without  the  conviction  that  the  most  important  of  human 
obligations  is  the  maintenance  of  faith  between  man  and  man. 
They  will  never  acquire  it  from  women. 

So  it  is  not  well  for  woman  to  be  alone  in  the  schoolroom. 
Instead  of  grasping  for  equal  pay  and  thus  excluding  men 
who  can  earn  a  living  at  anything  else — witness  the  depart¬ 
ments  at  Washington — she  should  encourage  legislation 
which  will  attract  men  big  enough,  broad  enough,  generous 
enough  to  defer  to  the  superiorities  of  woman  and  protect  her 
limitations,  so  that  our  boys  and  girls  may  develop  the  courtly 
manners  which  were  once  the  distinguishing  mark  of  educa¬ 
tion,  thru  daily  observing  the  punctilious  courtesy  which  char¬ 
acterizes  without  clogging  the  comradeship  of  their  men  and 
women  teachers. 

C.  W.  Bardeen 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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AN  OLD-TIME  PEDAGOG 

This  morning  in  the  barricade  of  mail  which  confronted  me 
as  I  entered  my  office  was  a  paper  from  the  old  home  county 
in  the  old  home  state.  I  always  experience  a  peculiar  thrill 
at  sight  of  the  familiar  names,  and  I  hastily  tore  off  the 
wrapper,  wondering  who  had  remembered  me  with  a  paper, 
and  what  piece  of  news  would  please  or  startle  me.  I  hur¬ 
riedly  glanced  down  the  column  for  a  marked  item,  and  found 
a  short  notice  recording  the  death  of  a  man  who,  alternating^ 
with  the  woman  teacher  in  the  summer,  conducted  the  winter 
term  of  school  in  the  country  district  of  my  boyhood’s  home. 

I  had  not  seen  this  man  for  thirty  or  more  years,  had  not 
even  heard  his  name  mentioned  for  perhaps  half  that  time. 
For  many  years  I  had  not  known  if  he  were  living  or  dead. 
What  could  it  mean  particularly  to  me  the  death  of  a  man 
so  long  since  dropt  out  of  my  life,  and  so  far  away — and 
yet  what  emotions  of  love,  of  gratitude,  of  reverence,  yea,  of 
sacred  veneration  that  name  calls  forth !  Not  a  name  of  a  high 
official  of  the  nation  could  suggest  so  much  to  me.  What 
power  in  that  simple  obituary  of  not  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  lines,  of  taking  me  away  from  the  present  and  trans¬ 
porting  me  to  scenes  far  distant  in  time  and  space. 

Counting-house,  letters,  orders,  bills  payable,  and  bills  re¬ 
ceivable  are  all  forgotten,  and  I  am  back  again  in  the  little 
country  schoolhouse,  and  that  man  stands  before  me  my  child¬ 
hood’s  ideal  of  manly  accomplishments  and  scholarly  attain¬ 
ments.  I  can  see  him  now  as  plainly  as  tho  I  had  but  just 
heard  his  “  school  is  dismist.”  He  is  standing  behind  the 
battered  old  desk,  his  form  silhouetted  against  the  bepenciled, 
bespattered,  dingy  gray  wall,  his  black-and-white  checked 
flannel  shirt  sleeves  forming  acute  angles  each  side  of  his 
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robust  body.  Like  the  bully  beginning  a  fight,  he  always  re¬ 
moved  his  coat  when  he  entered  the  schoolroom,  as  tho  he 
must  be  unhampered  for  his  mental  and  physical  athletics,  and 
a  habit  he  had  of  frequently  pushing  back  the  cuffs  of  his 
checked  flannel  shirt  sleeves,  heightened  the  impression  of 
constantly  preparing  for  a  struggle.  But  his  face  was  bright 
and  sunny,  no  suggestion  of  a  fight  there,  except  on  rare  occa¬ 
sions  when  physical  force  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  school,  when  his  courage  and  resolution  were  not 
wanting. 

A  middle-aged  man  I  suppose  I  must  call  him,  yes,  in  view 
of  my  present  attainments,  I  must  even  say  a  youngerly  man 
— the  notice  says,  “  aged  eighty-two  ” — why,  I  could  have 
sworn  he  was  an  old  man  when  I  first  saw  him  forty  odd 
years  ago.  His  hair  and  beard  were  slightly  grizzled,  and  his 
keen  black  eyes  could  look  not  only  thru  a  boy,  but  thru  the 
years  into  a  boy’s  future. 

And  what  a  sight  met  your  eyes,  dear  old  teacher,  when 
you  stood  behind  that  desk  for  the  first  time;  did  not  even 
your  intrepid  heart  quail  ? — the  poor  old  schoolhouse,  the  well- 
worn  floors,  the  red-hot  stove,  the  jack-knife-carved,  ink- 
stained  desks,  the  seats  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  occupants, 
so  that  the  smaller  ones  had  to  swing  their  benumbed  feet 
and  could  barely  reach  the  desks  with  their  chins  at  “  copy¬ 
book  ”  time,  and  the  largest  ones  sprawled  their  six  feet  of 
anatomy  over  seat  and  desk  into  the  neighboring  aisle;  the 
forty  or  fifty  “  scholars  ”  (we  were  all  scholars  in  those  days) 
of  various  ages,  conditions  of  previous  instruction,  and  de¬ 
grees  of  cerebral  convolutions,  crowded  in  three  in  a  seat,  with 
a  reserve  force  on  the  backless  plank  recitation  bench,  whose 
privilege  it  was  to  occupy  the  vacant  territory  whenever  a  class 
recitation  called  for  a  general  charge  to  the  front.  Did  not 
even  your  military  prowess  tremble  at  the  undertaking  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  those  squads  of  three  in  a  seat,  so  that  their  energies 
might  be  directed  against  the  enemy  and  not  expended  upon 
themselves  ? 

What  maneuvering  to  dispose  of  the  large  and  the  small, 
the  timid  and  the  bold,  the  keen  and  the  dull,  the  studious 
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and  the  playful,  the  angelic  and  the  vicious,  only  you,  dear 
teacher,  could  have  known.  I  can  only  judge  by  my  own 
situation,  separated  on  the  one  side  from  the  teasing  bully  of 
whom  I  was  afraid,  and  on  the  other  from  the  small  boy  of 
my  own  age  with  whom  I  might  have  been  tempted  to  swap 
jack-knives  or  to  share  surreptitious  bites  of  clandestine 
pippins. 

And  your  equipment!  Not  the  Helot  adherents  of  a  High¬ 
land  clan  going  out  to  battle  for  “  The  Pretender  ”  armed  with 
pole-axes,  scythes,  and  bludgeons  could  have  been  more  poorly 
furnished  for  the  object  before  them  than  were  you.  There 
was  about  a  square  yard  of  blackboard,  really  a  black  board, 
and  never  a  map,  nor  a  chart,  nor  a  globe,  nor  a  dictionary, 
and  scarcely  two  books  alike  in  the  whole  school.  The  new 
schoolhouse,  the  graduated  seats,  the  uniform  textbooks,  the 
school  library,  the  helpful  paraphernalia  of  a  progressive 
school — all  these  things  came  later;  yours  was  the  transition 
period,  dear  old  teacher,  and  yours  the  task  of  pointing  out 
the  way,  of  inspiring  not  only  the  school  but  the  entire  neigh¬ 
borhood  with  a  desire  for  better  things,  of  creating  a  noble 
discontent,  of  establishing  higher  ideals. 

I  can  see  the  long  reading  class  and  the  longer  spelling 
class.  We  were  never  too  old  to  read  and  spell  in  that  school, 
and  the  “  first  class  in  spelling  ”  often  occupied  one  entire 
side  of  the  schoolroom,  and  turning  the  corner,  went  part 
way  down  the  end.  Don’t  I  remember  the  day  when  Flossie 
went  above  me.  The  word  had  come  down  from  the  head 
and  I  was  number  thirteen  and  she  was  just  below  me.  I 
never  had  the  comforting  words  of  sorrow  and  love  over 
the  matter,  as  did  the  little  boy  in  Whittier’s  poem;  but  then, 
in  those  days,  I  would  have  mist  a  word  any  day  to  help 
Flossie  get  one  more  head  mark. 

Yes,  Flossie  went  above  me,  and  she  kept  on  going  above 
me,  even  after  I  could  not  help  her  to  any  more  head  marks. 
Oh,  Billy,  do  you  remember  my  one  triumph?  She  wore  my 
ring  for  a  whole  month.  Your  ring  was  but  the  brass  ring 
that  came  with  a  five-cent  package  of  candy,  while  mine  was 
a  coral  ring  and  cost  ten  cents,  the  dime  Uncle  John  gave  me 
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to  do  as  I  pleased  with.  She  scorned  your  ring  then  and 
wore  mine. 

Learning  came  by  main  strength  in  those  days.  There  was 
no  labor-saving  machinery,  no  work  that  was  play,  and  play 
that  was  work.  There  were  no  easy  methods,  no  royal  roads. 
We  began  with  the  letters,  wrestling  with  each  one  by  name, 
spelled  out  our  words  in  the  primer,  performed  prodigious 
stunts  in  mental  arithmetic,  and  committed  long  lists  of  jaw¬ 
breaking  names  in  geography.  “  Parsing  ”  and  “  ciphering  ” 
were  our  daily  food,  and  reading,  writing,  and  spelling  as 
vital  as  our  breath.  The  process  had  its  decorative  side  also, 
for  we  recited  the  states  and  capitals  in  rhythmic  measure, 
sang  our  multiplication  tables,  read  in  concert  or  chase,  spelled 
down,  and  reveled  in  frequent  “  declamation  days  ”  and 
“  school  exhibitions.” 

Without  sufficient  blackboard  where  the  teacher  or  the 
smartest  scholars  could  demonstrate  the  problems  and  make 
them  easy  for  the  rest  of  the  class,  we  were  put  upon  our  own 
resources  and  urged  to  work  things  out  for  ourselves.  Do 
you  remember,  Billy,  how  our  teacher  encouraged  us  in  our 
self-appointed  task  to  “  cipher  ”  thru  the  “  practical  arith¬ 
metic  ”  without  help  ?  How  we  worked  and  went  after  those 
“  examples  ”  with  pickaxe  and  spade !  And  don't  you  remem¬ 
ber  the  one  we  could  not  do,  on  the  left-hand  side,  the  second 
page  of  miscellaneous  problems?  The  physiognomy  of  that 
problem  is  burned  into  my  memory,  and  I  should  recognize 
its  features  if  I  saw  it  with  an  Egyptian  mummy.  It  might  as 
well  have  been  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  for  its  blankness  to  our 
understanding  that  winter,  and  we  did  not  get  the  right 
answer.  How  I  worked  on  that  problem  daytime  and  night¬ 
time,  school  time  and  home  time,  work  time  and  play  time — I 
had  almost  said  supper  time  and  story  time,  but  I  never  could 
quite  do  that — ^my  special  incentive,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  to 
reach  “  learning’s  dizzy  heights  ”  as  to  get  it  ahead  of  Billy ; 
but  I  never  could  get  ahead  of  Billy.  But  that  problem  that 
I  did  not  get,  that  total  failure  then,  I  count  now  as  the  corner 
stone  of  my  education,  the  foundation  of  what  little  success 
in  life  I  have  attained.  The  determination  to  never -give  up. 
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to  keep  digging  away,  developed  then,  has  served  me  well  in 
many  a  hard  place  since.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  psy¬ 
chological  process  by  which,  a  few  years  later,  when  that 
same  problem  was  handed  in  as  a  special  test  for  my  class  in 
high  school,  it  should  suddenly  become  as  clear  as  daylight, 
and  its  solution  mere  child’s  play.  Had  my  mind  been  uncon¬ 
sciously  working  on  it  during  those  years  ? 

In  the  light  of  modern  educational  systems,  the  methods 
then  were  very  crude.  We  never  heard  of  marks,  nor  crammed 
for  examinations,  nor  even  saw  a  certificate  of  promotion. 
We  never  knew,  poor  things,  when  we  past  from  one  grade 
to  another,  any  more  than  we  ever  knew  the  precise  moment 
when  we  ceased  to  be  boys  and  became  men.  Of  course  it  was 
absurd  and  entirely  unnecessary  to  commence  at  the  beginning 
of  each  book  on  the  first  day  of  school,  and  stay  in  the  same 
book  until  we  could  make  it  in  a  term,  and  yet,  since  Billy 

has  “  Judge  ”  prefixt  to  his  name,  and  Charlie  B -  is 

called  “  Doctor,”  I  have  wondered  if  that  thoroness  in  “  gang¬ 
ing  over  the  fundamentals,”  as  the  Scotch  say,  was  ever  amiss. 
Whatever  we  did  not  have  in  the  way  of  methods  and  instruc¬ 
tion,  we  were  taught  to  think  and  reason  for  ourselves.  Can 
the  modern  system  do  a  greater  thing? 

And  you,  gentle  teacher,  moved  about  among  your  flock 
with  a  noiseless  tread,  giving  a  little  needed  assistance  here, 
working  a  problem  there,  encouraging  another  to  independent 
thinking,  hearing  a  lesson  in  an  odd  book, — and  sometimes 
not  so  gentle  when  an  illustration  of  direct  discipline  was 
needed.  And  when  the  hum  of  the  work  was  the  loudest  and 
our  minds  the  dullest  and  our  neighbor’s  elbow  most  ob¬ 
trusive,  then  would  our  teacher  square  himself  for  a  story; 
we  knew  what  that  meant,  and  you  could  hear  a  pin  drop  in 
the  room.  And  such  stories !  Ah !  he  knew  the  value  of  the 
concrete.  He  never  dealt  in  theories  and  precepts  and  plati¬ 
tudes  in  giving  us  lessons  in  morals  and  manners,  but  always 
gave  us  the  individual  illustration.  There  was  a  story  to  meet 
every  condition  and  every  emergency,  from  his  seemingly  un¬ 
limited  source  of  experience  and  observation.  The  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  brave,  honest,  worthy  effort,  and  the  confusion 
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and  defeat  of  ignorance,  cowardice,  and  sloth  were  favorite 
themes.  And  then  there  were  the  stories  from  history  and 
literature,  for  didn’t  he  come  from  Cooperstown,  New  York, 
and  wasn’t  he  acquainted  with  the  family  and  traditions  of 
James  Fenimore  Cooper,  after  whom  the  town  was  named? 
Oh,  but  we  never  tired  of  hearing  of  Cooper,  and  he  became 
our  boyhood’s  hero.  How  we  longed  to  have  his  Indian  tales 
to  read,  but  books  were  scarce,  there  was  no  public  library, 
and  not  a  Cooper  book  in  the  neighborhood ;  so  we  had  to  be 
content  with  the  stories  our  teacher  told  us.  You  may  prefer 
to  call  this  the  lecture  method  of  instruction,  but  we  thought 
they  were  jolly,  rollicking,  inspiring  stories,  such  as  made  our 
minds  quicken  and  our  spirits  soar. 

What  inspiration  for  our  work  came  with  the  singing! 
Didn’t  we  come  out  lustily  on  “  Be  merry  and  glad  ”  with 

Mr.  K - ’s  fine  tenor  voice  leading?  and  didn’t  his  happy 

face  and  cheery  optimism  (we  did  not  know  that  word  then) 
help  us  to  keep  that  precept?  And  when  Johnnie  Briter  on 
the  back  seat,  threw  back  his  head  and  led  off  with,  “  On 
Jordan’s  stormy  banks  I  stand,”  we  could  convince  the 
passers-by  not  only  that  “  There  will  be  no  more  sorrow 
there,”  but  that  there  was  no  more  sorrow  in  our  midst  at 
that  precise  moment. 

Oh,  for  one  moment  more  of  the  ecstasy  of  our  play,  in 
which  our  teacher  encouraged  us  quite  as  much  as  in  our 
studies, — the  “  hi  spy,”  and  “  prison  gool,”  the  pon  pon  pull- 
away,  and  fox  and  geese,  the  coasting  and  skating  on  the 
lake  near  by, — it  makes  my  blood  tingle  to  think  about  it 
now.  And  the  stormy  days,  when  we  spent  the  recess  and 
noonings  inside,  and  played  charades  and  dominoes,  and  ate 
our  lunches  around  the  red-hot  stove,  and  counted  apple  seeds 
and  cracked  nuts.  O  steam-heated  urchins  of  the  present  day, 
what  can  you  know  of  the  bliss  of  sitting  around  the  acorn 
stove  and  cracking  hickory  nuts  on  the  huge  blocks  of  beech 
and  maple  wood,  whose  mates  the  big  boys  have  tumbled  into 
the  cavernous  mouth  of  the  stove,  where  the  voiceful  crackling 
and  snapping  keeps  time  to  the  merry  beating  of  your  own 
hearts ! 
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And  the  walk  to  school,  and  the  paths  thru  the  snow  or  over 
the  crusted  drifts,  which  were  Rockies  or  Andes  or  Alps  to 
our  childish  imagination;  and  the  places  where  we  tunneled 
thru,  and  the  sudden  heavy  snowstorms  w’hen  we  literally 
waded  to  our  chins  before  the  teams  got  out  to  break  the  roads. 

I  can  see  every  shrub  and  tree  and  building  along  the  way, — 
the  high  “  balm  of  Gilead  ”  tree  on  the  hill  which  marked 
the  halfway  point  where  we  loved  to  linger,  the  trim  little 
oak  tree  which  some  lawless  woodman  on  his  way  home  from 
work  had  half  cut  down.  How  we  mourned  over  our  oak-tree 
friend  and  nursed  its  wound,  and  eagerly  watched  its  recov¬ 
ery.  You  would  have  found  a  simile,  here,  dear  teacher,  to 
illustrate  the  wounds  of  character.  It  took  long  years  to  heal 
our  little  oak  tree,  and  the  scar  was  always  there. 

And  the  boarding  around,  the  teacher’s  company  home,  and 
the  roast  pork  and  mince  pie  for  supper;  the  visits  with  father 
and  mother  in  the  evening  with  the  circle  of  younger,  silent, 
attentive  listeners,  and  the  stories,  always  more  stories  for 
our  hungry  ears  and  hearts.  It  was  holiday  every  day,  the 
week  the  teacher  came  to  board. 

The  physical  and  mental  endurance  of  the  man  who  could 
board  around  in  the  primitive  country  neighborhood,  is  beyond 
comprehension  at  the  present  time,  but  oh,  the  joy  to  us 
youngsters,  and  the  possibilities  for  the  teacher  to  know  the 
heredity,  inclinations,  temptations,  trials,  joys,  and  encourage¬ 
ments  of  the  pupils! 

He  had  taught  for  ninety-nine  terms,  the  notice  says — 
ninety-nine  terms  of  disciplining  and  training  crude,  untu¬ 
tored  minds,  of  civilizing  intellectual  barbarism,  of  meeting 
difficulties  with  contagious  cheerfulness;  ninety-nine  terms  of 
acting  the  apostle  of  progress,  of  ever  hoping  and  aspiring 
and  reaching  for  better  things,  of  pushing  ahead  yourself  in 
the  path  you  would  have  your  pupils  tread;  ninety-nine  terms 
of  testing  the  various  hardships  of  the  neighborhood,  the  larder 
and  culinary  skill  of  its  numerous  cooks,  and  the  degrees  of 
frigidity  of  its  “  spare  ”  beds, — and  keeping  your  courage  and 
sanity  to  the  last ! 

Dear  old  teacher,  I  should  love  to  give  you  a  noble  tribute,. 
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to  write  you  a  fitting  memorial,  to  build  you  a  lasting  monu¬ 
ment.  To  such  as  you  more  than  to  our  statesmen  and  soldiers, 
our  nation  owes  its  greatness,  for  such  as  you  deal  with  the 
foundations  which  make  for  patriotism  and  good  citizenship, 
which  become  the  bulwarks  of  the  nation.  Your  monument 
exists  in  the  hearts  and  in  the  lives  of  the  hundreds,  nay  the 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  whom  your  influence  has  touched, 
and  thru  them  in  the  very  corner  stones  of  the  commonwealth. 

O  modern  pedagog,  could  you  go  into  a  schoolroom  with 
forty  or  fifty  pupils  of  all  sizes  from  the  a  b  c-darian  to  the 
six-foot  wood  chopper,  with  no  further  equipment  than  books 
of  every  “  race,  color,  and  previous  condition  of  servitude,” 
with  no  grading,  no  system,  no  discipline,  with  inadequate 
seating,  heating,  and  ventilating  facilities,  and  bring  order 
out  of  chaos,  discipline  out  of  confusion,  studious  attention 
out  of  indifference,  and  teach  that  conglomerate  mass,  really 
educate — lead  out  the  individual  mind  and  character,  inspire 
your  pupils  with  high  purposes  of  mental  and  moral  attain¬ 
ments,  infuse  into  their  characters  noble  ideals  of  life  and  its 
meaning, — could  you  thus  serv^e  not  only  the  school  but  the 
entire  community,  yourself  its  mediator,  peacemaker,  enter¬ 
tainer,  dictionary,  encyclopedia,  bureau  of  information,  lec¬ 
ture  committee,  and  civic  improvement  committee — the  gen¬ 
eralissimo  of  its  local  affairs — your  domicile  the  homes  of  the 
community,  your  fare  as  varied  as  the  habits,  temper,  and 
resources  of  their  mistresses,  your  quarters  of  changing  de¬ 
grees  of  comfort  and  sanitation — could  you  do  all  this  and 
go  serenely  on,  and  keep  sweet  and  sing  “  Be  merry  and 
glad  ”  for  ninety-nine  terms?  If  so,  you  are  worthy  to  have 
your  name  placed  beside  that  of  my  old-time  pedagog. 

Farewell,  dear  old  teacher !  the  “  last  day  ”  exercises  are 
over,  the  “  reward  of  merit  ”  cards  have  been  distributed,  the 
sun  is  sinking  low  in  the  west,  the  shadows  are  creeping  on, 
and  I  hear  you  say,  “  the  school  is  out.”  Yours  is  the  rest 
and  peace  of  the  long  vacation,  while  I  am  trudging  home¬ 
ward  past  the  balm  of  Gilead  tree. 

Ada  Simpson  Sherwood 
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SCHOOLS  FOR  DEFECTIVE  CHILDREN  IN 
EUROPE " 

Having  been  appointed  by  our  school  board  to  make  a  tour 
of  inspection  to  the  European  institutions  for  the  education 
of  defective  children,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  other  school 
boards  and  educators  to  read  some  of  my  experiences. 

Were  I  to  relate  in  detail  what  I  saw  in  the  different  schools, 
it  would  make  a  very  lengthy  and  uninteresting  article;  there¬ 
fore,  I  shall  generalize  and  mention  only  the  things  that 
appealed  to  me  as  worthy  of  consideration. 

I  should  not  like  to  have  it  understood  that  I  think  any 
one  system  is  perfect  or  that  the  adoption  of  one  or  the 
other  as  a  whole  would  be  to  our  advantage.  This  is  not 
the  case;  but,  in  each  place,  I  saw  something  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion  and,  perhaps,  of  imitation. 

Some  things  that  we  are  just  beginning  to  realize  as  essen¬ 
tial  are  firmly  established  in  all  the  countries  I  visited.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  that  every  child  must  be  placed 
where  he  belongs,  and  where  he  can  be  trained  so  that  he 
will  be  able  to  lead  the  most  useful  existence  possible.  The 
bright  pupils  should  not  be  placed  with  the  dull  ones  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  latter,  or  vice  versa,  to  be  dragged  down  by  them. 

PLACE  CHILD  WHERE  HE  BELONGS 

This  can  easily  be  done  in  countries  where  the  children 
of  well-to-do  and  intelligent  parents  pay  tuition.  There, 
greater  demand  can  be  made  upon  the  child  and  the  curriculum 
may  be  broader.  It  stands  to  reason  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  child  of  professional  and  intelligent  parents  is  able  to  un- 

*  From  the  report  to  the  school  board  of  Frances  Wettstein,  principal 
of  the  Milwaukee  Day  School  for  the  Deaf. 
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derstand  a  science  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  child  of  ignorant 
parents.  In  a  democratic  country,  it  seems  to  me,  schools 
could  be  so  arranged  that,  in  a  district  where  intelligent  people 
reside,  a  foreign  language  and  a  science  could  be  placed  in 
the  curriculum;  while  in  districts  where  the  great  majority  are 
foreigners,  more  time  could  be  devoted  to  English,  for  the 
lack  of  a  good  command  of  English  is  the  drawback  to  the 
average  young  man  or  woman  of  foreign  parentage. 

I  realize  that  this  classification  is  a  difficult  problem  to 
adjust  to  our  conditions,  but  we  ought  not  to  depreciate  its 
importance,  and  perhaps  some  one  wiser  than  myself  will  be 
able  to  suggest  a  good  plan  by  which  the  curriculum  could 
be  enriched  for  the  brightest  ones  and  curtailed  and  made 
more  practical  for  the  duller  ones.  This  would  include  more 
systematic  technical  training  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and 
sixteen. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES 

Classes  for  special  children  are  established  almost  every¬ 
where.  In  New  York  I  visited  a  class  for  foreigners.  For 
these  a  special  course  in  English  is  prepared,  and,  after  three 
or  four  months’  work  in  language,  the  pupils  are  ready  to 
take  their  places  in  their  regular  grades^ 

The  above  are  problems  easily  disposed  of,  but  the  following 
are  of  greater  psychological  interest  and  more  difficult  to 
solve. 

BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

After  a  child  has  been  in  school  for  one  year  and  has 
failed,  he  is  examined  by  eye,  ear,  and  nerve  specialists,  and 
the  cause  for  his  retardation  determined.  If  it, is  caused  by 
defective  eyesight,  proper  glasses  are  provided;  if  parents 
are  unable,  the  community  provides  them.  If  the  sight  is 
very  defective,  pupils  are  sent  to  the  classes  for  blind  children. 
The  only  difficulty  here  is  the  transportation.  In  London, 
the  city  pays  the  carfare  and  also  pays  a  friend  or  neighbor 
a  small  compensation  for  bringing  the  child  to  school. 

Where  the  specialists  find  that  the  defect  is  mental  or 
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nervous,  the  children  are  sent  to  a  school  for  backward  chil¬ 
dren.  These  are  graded  into  primary,  intermediate,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  classes.  As  a  rule,  some  children  with  defective  speech 
are  found  among  these,  therefore  articulation  teachers  are 
employed.  For  these  nervous  children  special  rooms  called 
“  veranda  rooms  ”  are  provided.  Here,  when  the  weather 
permits,  the  windows  can  be  so  opened  that  the  pupils  prac¬ 
tically  do  the  work  out  of  doors. 

The  diet  is  prescribed  by  the  neurologist;  milk  at  recess, 
and  a  hearty  meal  at  noon  are  provided  by  the  city;  the 
breakfast  and  supper  by  the  parents.  Gymnastics  are  given 
by  one  who  understands  corrective  work.  Baths  are  of  vital 
importance,  and  arrangements  are  such  that  they  can  be  given 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  specialist.  In  the  best  school 
of  this  kind  that  I  visited,  the  children,  according  to  their 
needs,  are  given  massage,  electrical  treatment,  color  and  sun 
baths.  All  the  care  given  under  the  direction  of  the  physician. 
In  order  to  make  these  children  as  useful  as  possible  and  no 
burden  to  the  community  after  they  grow  up,  they  are  taught 
a  trade,  and  the  foundation  for  this  is  laid  when  they  are 
about  thirteen.  This  is  done  systematically  and  thoroly. 
Those  children  who  are  so  weak  that  they  would  under  all 
circumstances,  if  they  remained  among  normal  people,  become 
a  menace  to  the  community,  are  sent  to  permanent  homes. 

GARDENING 

In  these  schools  for  the  backward  and  also  in  the  disciplinary 
schools  much  time  and  great  care  are  bestowed  upon  the  gar¬ 
dens.  The  work  in  the  garden  not  only  benefits  the  child 
physically,  but  it  has  a  wholesome  effect  upon  the  mind,  and 
elevates  his  thoughts. 

In  disciplinary  schools  it  is  given  as  a  preventive  to  evil 
thoughts,  for  if  the  child  becomes  physically  tired  in  the  open 
air  he  will  fall  asleep  when  he  touches  the  pillow,  and  conse¬ 
quently  have  no  time  for  the  planning  of  unwholesome  deeds. 
And,  last  but  not  least,  the  economic  value  is  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  This  department,  as  a  rule,  is  in  charge  of  an 
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expert;  the  fertilization  of  the  land,  cross-fertilization  of 
plants,  the  commercial  and  hygienic  value  of  each  product 
being  observed  and  discust.  There  was  no  haphazard 
teaching,  but  valuable  and  systematic  instruction  given 
wherever  I  saw  these  school  gardens. 

SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLES 

Near  the  school  for  backward  children  is  usually  found 
the  school  for  cripples,  for  the  physical  care  of  these  is  some¬ 
what  like  that  given  to  the  backward.  Those  who  have  mal¬ 
formation  of  the  organs  of  speech  are  operated  upon,  pro¬ 
vided  with  artificial  palate,  teeth,  or  whatever  they  may  need ; 
adjustable  chairs,  braces,  wheel  chairs,  crutches,  etc.,  all  these 
are  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  if  necessary.  The 
primary  object  in  all  these  schools  is  to  make  each  person 
self-supporting,  and  therefore  the  learning  of  some  trade  is 
the  important  end  they  seek  to  achieve. 

DEFECTIVE  HEARING 

According  to  the  Betzhold  method  of  testing  the  hearing, 
it  can  be  very  definitely  determined  whether  a  child  has  enough 
hearing  to  profitably  attend  school  with  those  who  have  abso¬ 
lutely  normal  hearing.  Great  care  is  taken  in  testing  the 
hearing,  and  only  a  specialist  of  the  highest  rank  has  charge 
of  this.  I  witnest  a  test  of  this  kind  which  took  at  least 
two  hours,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  teacher  was  in¬ 
formed  which  elements  the  child  could  hear.  The  result  was 
gained  by  striking  tuning  forks  attuned  to  a  certain  tone  in 
the  musical  scale.  The  aurist  made  his  deductions  from  the 
knowledge  he  possest  as  to  which  tone  the  different  ele¬ 
ments  would  respond.  It  was  very  complicated,  and  I,  more 
than  ever,  realize  how  important  it  is  to  have  a  specialist  test 
the  hearing  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  and  especially 
in  the  school  for  the  deaf. 

In  large  cities  there  are  separate  schools  or  classes  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  city  for  those  with  slight  defective  hearing 
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and  for  those  who  lost  their  hearing  after  they  had  acquired 
language. 

Then  there  are  the  regular  schools  for  the  deaf  for  those 
of  average  intelligence  and  for  those  who  are  somewhat  below 
the  average  in  mental  ability.  The  pupils  in  all  these  schools 
are  taught  by  the  oral  method,  and  live  either  at  home  or 
are  boarded  out  in  families.  The  communities  in  which  the 
children  reside  are  compelled  by  law  to  provide  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  such  children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  do  so. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

In  no  country  that  I  have  visited  has  the  intelligent  and 
bright  deaf  person  such  an  opportunity  to  develop  mentally 
and  to  gain  a  higher  education  than  in  America.  I  think  this 
is  a  conservative  statement,  tho  it  may  be  termed  extravagant 
and  boastful  by  my  foreign  colleagues.  However,  it  is  my 
honest  opinion,  and  I  can  not  see  it  otherwise. 

Every  principal  or  superintendent  advanced  the  opinion  that, 
in  order  to  fit  the  boy  or  girl  for  life  among  the  hearing, 
he  ought  to  learn  his  trade  or  gain  his  higher  education  with 
hearing  people.  Therefore,  when  conditions  will  permit, 
pupils  should  continue  their  higher  education  in  the  high 
schools  or  trade  schools  with  hearing  boys  and  girls.  As 
some  wdll  always  be  among  these  who  are  not  self-assertive, 
but  timid,  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  teacher  at  the  school  whose 
duty  it  is  to  give  them  such  attention  and  special  help  as  are 
needed.^ 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

In  Germany,  Norway,  and  Denmark  the  apprentice  system 
is  still  in  vogue,  and  the  boy  is  compelled  by  law  to  attend 
the  common  evening  or  continuation  school  while  he  is  learn¬ 
ing  a  trade.  These  continuation  schools  are  technical  or  trade 
schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  are  in  session  from  four  until 
eight  o’clock.  The  academic  work  with  the  deaf  is  given  by 
specialists.  A  boy  or  a  girl  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
when  he  is  still  willing  to  begin  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  is 
2  This  has  been  introduced  in  our  Milwaukee  schools. 
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equipped  to  pursue,  not  a  brilliant  career,  but  one  that  will 
make  him  a  self-respecting  citizen. 

In  England  the  factory  has  superseded  the  master’s  work¬ 
shop  and  the  apprentice  system,  and,  consequently,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  good  positions  for  the  deaf  who  have  not  learned  a 
trade.  As  a  result  of  this,  trade  schools  for  deaf  girls  and 
trade  schools  for  deaf  boys  have  been  established.  When 
the  boys  and  girls  reach  the  age  of  thirteen  they  attend  these 
schools.  Here  they  choose  a  trade  and  are  made  skilled  la¬ 
borers.  This  seems  too  ironclad  for  this  country,  for  the 
bright  boys  and  girls  and  those  of  wealthy  parents  would 
want  to  gain  a  higher  education  than  this  permits.  But  the 
plan  appeals  to  me  for  the  slow  ones,  of  which  there  are  a 
great  many. 

After  a  child  has  reached  the  age  of  fourteen,  or  the  sixth 
grade,  according  to  conditions,  the  child  should  select  a  trade, 
and  work  at  that  at  least  three  or  four  hours  the  same  number 
of  days  in  a  week.  This  would  extend  his  day’s  work,  but,  con¬ 
sidering  the  age  of  the  pupil  and  that  so  many  go  to  work 
at  that  time,  the  hours  do  not  seem  too  long.  The  health  of 
pupils  has  not  suffered  where  this  system  has  been  tried.  In 
fact,  the  great  governing  principle  of  men  who  have  had  the 
most  valuable  experience  with  boys  and  girls  is  to  keep  them 
busy,  and,  consequently,  evil  thoughts  will  not  be  engendered. 
Variety  of  work — mental  and  industrial — with  plenty  of 
physical  exercise,  especially  in  the  open  air,  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  great  curatives  for  many  of  the  evils  among  young 
people. 

If,  in  a  city,  one  central  trade  school  for  all  defective  chil¬ 
dren  were  established,  it  would  not  involve  a  great  expense. 
At  least  it  would  be  money  well  invested;  far  better  than,  if 
later,  it  would  have  to  be  invested  in  reformatories  and  indus¬ 
trial  schools. 

RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS 

The  feeble-minded  deaf  are  placed  in  residential  or  home 
schools,  and  taught  by  whichever  method  they  can  be  reached 
best. 
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Before  the  child  is  sent  to  such  a  school,  he  must  have  been 
under  instruction  in  an  oral  school  for  at  least  two  years; 
must  have  been  examined  by  the  medical  specialist;  and  then 
only  upon  the  recommendation  of  this  specialist,  the  inspector 
of  schools  for  the  deaf,  and  the  principal  of  the  school  where 
the  child  has  attended  can  a  child  be  committed  to  such  a 
school. 

The  residential  schools  or  institutions  are  for  those — either 
the  deaf,  the  feeble-minded,  or  the  crippled — who  will  always 
be  dependent  upon  the  state  for  support.  These  schools  are 
considered  permanent  homes.  The  end  in  view  in  training 
these  children  is  to  enable  them  to  produce  articles  which  are 
of  the  most  economic  value,  so  that  the  burden  to  the  state 
is  limited.  Doing  something  to  earn  a  living  gives  these  un¬ 
fortunate  ones  self-respect  and  makes  them  happy.  Some 
beautiful  work  was  made  in  some  of  the  schools  for  the  feeble¬ 
minded  and  for  the  cripples.  One  girl  zvithout  arms  made 
beautiful  embroidery;^  others  made  fancy  rugs  or  curtains, 
dresses,  and  garments  of  all  kinds;  boys  made  brushes,  caned 
chairs,  made  and  finished  furniture,  made  blankets,  hammocks, 
and  a  great  variety  of  articles — everything  was  finished  with¬ 
out  a  flaw.  All  these  articles  command  a  good  price.  At  one 
home  the  inmates  are  experts  at  laundry  work,  the  ironing 
being  done  to  perfection.  This  home  is  almost  self-sup¬ 
porting,  as  the  work  is  in  great  demand. 

It  is  very  evident  that  if  such  a  home  were  carefully  planned, 
it  would  not  require  very  much  help  from  the  state.  For 
economy’s  sake,  a  home  for  cripples  might  be  combined  with 
that  for  the  feeble-minded — not  on  the  large  institution  plan — 
but  on  the  small  cottage  or  home  plan,  where  each  family 
of  fifteen  boys  or  girls  would  live  in  a  cottage  with  a  supervisor 
at  the  head. 

BOARDING  OUT  AND  COTTAGE  PLAN 

The  “  boarding  out  system  ”  and  the  “  cottage  plan  ”  to  re¬ 
place  the  large  institution  deserves  more  than  a  passing 

®  A  special  machine,  reaching  up  to  the  mouth,  was  invented  for  this 
girl.  She  works  with  her  teeth.  I  have  some  beautiful  specimens  of  her 
work. 
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thought  from  all  educators;  especially  from  those  who  are 
interested  in  orphans,  waifs,  and  the  destitute. 

If  a  man  or  a  woman  is  to  cope  with  life,  he  must  be 
trained  with  that  end  in  view.  Home  life  is  a  great  factor  in 
the  training  of  character,  and  sound  and  good  character  must 
be  the  foundation  of  a  prosperous  nation.  These  are  principles 
acknowledged  by  the  majority  of  educators  in  Europe.  That 
the  result  desired  can  not  be  obtained  in  large  institutions  is 
realized. 

A  French  priest,  the  head  master  of  a  boys’  school,  admitted 
to  me  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  were  not 
prepared  for  life  were  those  from  convent  or  institutional 
schools,  and  that  the  government  was  justified  in  abolishing 
them,  as  it  had  done. 

With  a  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  pupils  in  schools  for 
the  deaf  in  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  are  boarded  out 
in  homes,  two  or  three  pupils  living  with  foster  parents  se¬ 
lected  by  educational  commissioners.  The  pupils  who  are  kept 
in  the  institutions  are  a  few  delicate  or  delinquent  ones  who 
need  special  care  or  training. 

Perhaps  the  best  examples  of  the  “  cottage  system  ”  we  may 
find  in  Dr.  Barnardo’s  homes  for  dependent  children  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Parental  School  in  Hamburg.^  Wherever  possi¬ 
ble — that  is,  where  the  child  is  healthy  and  of  sound  moral 
character — he  is  boarded  out.  This  is  considered  the  most 
economical  and  most  natural  way  of  dealing  with  orphans  and 
dependent  children. 

Those  children  who  need  special  training  and  supervision 
are  taken  into  the  different  cottages.  Each  family  of  ten  or 
fifteen  girls  or  boys  lives  in  a  neat  little  cottage  supervised  by 
a  “mother”  or  “brother.”  There  the  ten  live  together  as 
they  would  in  a  family;  each  one  has  his  home  duties  to  per¬ 
form,  and  the  home  feeling  is  fostered.  There  is  a  common 
school,  assembly  hall,  and  shops  where  all  congregate  at 
certain  times. 

*  “  Rauhe  Haus,”  commenced  in  a  little  wooden  shanty,  is  now  a 
large  village.  The  Barnardo  Homes,  London,  commenced  in  a  small  donkey 
stable,  have  now  a  large  village  for  boys,  one  for  girls,  naval  schools, 
branches  all  over  London,  in  Canada,  and  in  British  colonies. 
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Each  child  learns  a  trade  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  Girls 
are  taught  housekeeping — a  good  household  school  being  one 
of  the  best  equipped  departments — dressmaking,  millinery, 
hand-sewing,  lace-making,  or  whatever  each  one  may  wish. 
The  boys  become  bakers,  brush  makers,  blacksmiths,  tailors, 
shoemakers,  carpenters,  wheelwrights,  printers,  etc. 

When  the  boys  go  to  work  they  still  make  these  homes 
their  residence  until  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age.  They 
are  permitted  to  handle  part  of  the  money  they  earn — enough 
to  clothe  themselves  and  have  a  little  spending  money  besides; 
but  something  is  laid  aside  to  their  account  so  that,  when 
they  leave  the  home,  they  have  at  least  a  small  fund  in  the 
bank  with  which  to  begin  their  independent  life.  This  is 
absolutely  wholesome  and  natural  training,  and  it  appeals  to 
me  as  a  good  system  to  be  adopted  by  our  states  in  dealing 
with  the  defective  and  dependent  classes. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION 

All  over  Europe  the  police  and  courts  are  held  in  great 
respect;  if  a  law  exists  it  is  easy  to  enforce  it,  for  the  people 
are  well  disciplined  and  obey  meekly.  Therefore  there  is  no 
trouble  in  enforcing  the  compulsory  education  law  for  the 
deaf.  The  police,  clergymen,  and  priests  all  assist  the  truant 
inspector.  I  fear,  until  we  have  the  full  cooperation  of  all 
teachers,  clergymen,  and  priests  in  the  parochial  as  well  as 
in  the  public  schools,  many  of  our  defective  children  will  lose 
precious  years  of  their  school  life. 

Our  compulsory  education  law  regarding  the  deaf  is  weak, 
inasmuch  as  it  does  not  provide  for  the  indigent  children  who 
live  away  from  an  established  school.  Where  possible,  the 
children  should  be  boarded  in  families  and  the  communities 
in  which  they  reside  be  compelled  to  pay  for  their  mainte¬ 
nance.  Or,  where  it  would  be  difficult  to  secure  proper  fami¬ 
lies,  a  cottage  might  be  built  for  eight  or  ten  children,  a  com¬ 
petent  matron  appointed,  and  the  principles  of  the  late  Dr. 
Barnardo  applied. 

The  English  law  is  the  most  complete  in  this  respect,  and 
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we  should  benefit  if  our  law  were  amended  along  the  same 
lines. 

PHYSICAL  CARE 

As  to  the  schools  in  general,  that  which  imprest  me  most 
forcibly  was  the  physical  care  of  the  children.  Everywhere, 
with  the  exception  of  the  slums  in  England,  the  children  were 
such  sturdy,  chubby,  rosy  little  things.  Boys  and  girls  entered 
with  such  vim  and  vigor  into  the  spirit  of  all  games  and  gym¬ 
nastics.  There  were  no  tired  and  drawn  little  faces  and  no 
languid  ones.  It  was  truly  charming  and  delightful  to  see. 

I  can  not  recollect  that  there  was  one  school  without  a 
gymnasium  and  out-of-door  apparatus.  A  great  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  gymnastics,  which  is  one  of  the  essentials.  In 
most  cases  half  an  hour  three  or  four  times  a  week  is  given 
up  to  physical  exercise.  Then  there  are  the  short  recesses  of 
ten  minutes  every  hour  and  a  long  recess  of  twenty  minutes. 
In  some  cities  in  Germany,  when  the  weather  permits,  children 
must  take  half  a  day  a  week  out  in  the  open  field  or  public 
playground.  There  are  open  verandas  where  the  little  folks 
in  the  kindergarten,  even  on  rainy  days,  do  their  table  work 
and  play  their  games. 

The  correct  position  for  each  exercise  in  manual  training 
is  observed  and  insisted  upon,  and  charts  illustrating  the  cor¬ 
rect  position  are  hung  in  nearly  every  manual  training  room. 

The  children  eat  often,  and,  if  they  are  not  able  to  provide 
the  food  themselves,  it  is  provided  from  the  city  fund.  In 
some  schools  milk  is  served  every  day  during  the  long  recess, 
and  at  noon  a  regular  dinner  is  served. 

Bathing  and  swimming  are  also  essentials.  Where  there 
are  no  swimming  pools  in  the  schools  pupils  are  sent  to  the 
public  natatoria.  A  swimming  master  is  employed  and  life¬ 
saving  taught.  I  saw  some  veritable  feats  in  this  line. 

In  some  institutions  sanitary  towels  are  used.  After  having 
been  used  once  they  are  thrown  away.  It  is  quite  an  un¬ 
heard-of  thing  to  hav^e  two  children  use  the  same  towel.  The 
towels  and  cups  are  arranged  neatly,  but  each  child  has  his 
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own.  In  Berlin  especially  everything  is  exceedingly  clean 
and  hygienic;  for  instance,  in  the  City  Home  for  the  Home¬ 
less  each  person  receives  a  clean  towel  every  day;  40,000 
towels  and  750,000  pieces  of  linen,  sheets,  coverlets,  etc.,  are 
washt  every  day.  The  windows  are  cleaned  each  day  and 
forty  men  are  employed  to  keep  the  building  clean.  Each 
blanket  is  disinfected  every  day.  If  children  are  indisposed 
and  stay  in  a  room  during  the  day,  they  must  sleep  in  another 
room  at  night. 

In  certain  cities  in  Prussia  each  school  is  supplied  with  a 
case  containing  absorbent  cotton,  disinfectants,  and  common 
household  remedies  needed  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident. 
Each  teacher  must  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  what  to 
do  in  cases  of  emergency,  such  as  fainting,  burns,  bruises,  or 
accidents  of  any  kind. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  the  students  in  our  normal  schools  were 
given  a  more  practical  knowledge  of  the  studies  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  teach,  some  of  the  problems  in  hygiene  and  nature 
work  might  be  solved  more  easily. 

In  connection  with  some  kindergartens  are  cribs  or  day 
nurseries,  where  the  little  fellows  are  kept  in  the  afternoon 
and  usefully  employed.  Here  there  are  portable  wire  cots, 
where  the  little  ones  can  take  their  afternoon  nap. 

In  order  to  instil  the  sentiment  for  home  life  into  the 
children,  these  kindergartens  are  arranged  on  the  family  plan. 
Each  little  family  has  its  own  room  in  which  it  lives,  eats, 
and  works.  The  children  do  everything  that  is  required  for 
their  well-being  in  their  everyday  home  life. 

Children  with  any  tubercular  trouble  have  their  instruction 
entirely  out  of  doors — in  the  woods. 

In  Germany  life  is  recognized  as  valuable,  therefore  the 
boys  are  reared  carefully  to  be  used  in  the  army  and  the  girls 
are  given  every  aid  to  grow  up  strong  and  healthy  to  be  able 
to  rear  these  boys. 

TEACHERS 

I  can  not  close  without  saying  a  few  words  in  behalf  of 
the  teachers  in  general.  In  no  country  are  teachers  required 
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to  teach  so  many  different  branches  as  in  our  own,  and  no¬ 
where  are  they  so  overworked.  In  European  schools  they 
teach  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  a  week,  and  then  their 
work  is  finished,  tho  some  specialist  may  take  the  pupils  and 
continue  to  work  with  them. 

In  large  schools  a  drawing  master  is  employed  for  one  or 
probably  for  two  or  three  schools.  The  manual  training  is 
always  in  charge  of  one  especially  fitted  to  do  the  work.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  everywhere,  considering  the  work  of  the 
whole  classes,  the  children  are  trained  to  do  more  careful, 
exact,  and  painstaking  work  than  children  in  America,  and 
it  was  easy  to  see  the  systematic  steps  that  were  taken  to 
complete  the  whole.  This  can  be  done  only  when  the  teacher 
has  been  especially  trained  in  his  line  of  work.  It  is  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  that  all  teachers  should  be  able  to  sing  well, 
draw  well,  sew  well,  work  in  wood,  give  gymnastics,  and  be 
up  in  all  academical  work.  Something  must  suffer. 

Another  point  is  this :  All  teachers  are  pensioned.  Upon 
the  whole,  they  receive  about  the  salary  of  the  average  Amer¬ 
ican  teacher,  but  in  addition  to  this  they  are  certain  of  some¬ 
thing  when  they  are  disabled.  In  England  they  receive  less 
in  the  way  of  pensions  than  on  the  Continent,  but  still  it  is 
something.  What  is  the  result?  The  finest  men  in  the  com¬ 
munity  enter  the  profession.  In  Denmark  the  law  has  been 
so  amended  that  an  incompetent  teacher  can  be  dismissed  at 
any  time,  but  after  having  taught  a  certain  number  of  years, 
if  dismissed,  he  gets  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  pension.  This 
guards  the  schools  against  those  who  might  not  continue  to 
do  their  duty  or  fail  to  progress,  for  the  schools  must  be 
guarded;  but,  certainly,  their  interests  are  upheld  by  treating 
the  teachers  well. 

I  saw  much  fine  and  excellent  teaching.  The  teachers  not 
only  listened  to  recitations,  but  taught.  It  was  downright 
good  teaching  by  men  and  women  who  had  made  teaching 
their  life  work. 

Unless  we  draw  the  best  material  into  our  fold,  and  do 
not  make  them  incompetent  and  unfit  for  skilled  work  at 
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an  early  age  by  overtaxing  them,  we  can  never  hope  to  reach 
the  highest  excellence  in  our  education  work. 

EXPENSE 

In  England  the  rate  system  exists;  that  is,  for  every  pound 
(approximately  for  every  $5.00)  a  person  possesses  he  must 
pay  IS.  6d.  (equals  35  cents)  toward  education.  The  English 
think  Americans  do  not  spend  enough.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
spend  more  money  on  education  they  should  do  it,  and  in  the 
mind  of  one  who  comes  back  to  this  country  and  sees  the 
wealth  here  as  compared  to  that  in  the  Old  World,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  America  can  do  it.  That  she  should  not 
lead  in  such  important  work  as  the  training  of  the  children 
because  of  the  lack  of  money  is  a  matter  even  not  worthy  of 
discussion. 

I  was  received  everywhere  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  for 
which  due  and  grateful  acknowledgment  is  here  made. 

Carl  T.  Wettstein 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


V 


COLLEGES  AND  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  American  college  has  recently  come  in  for  a  large 
share  of  attention  on  the  part  of  its  critics.  Not  only  has 
the  yellow  press  manufactured  sensational  charges  which 
have  been  for  the  most  part  elaborations  of  the  obvious,  and 
which  will  not  damage  the  reputation  of  the  college  in  the  eyes 
of  thoughtful  people,  but  more  competent  and  serious  students 
of  educational  problems  have  felt  free  to  pass  criticisms,  the 
force  of  which  have  been  felt  by  all.  It  is  singular,  however, 
that  these  criticisms  have,  with  a  few  exceptions,  been  directed 
against  side  issues,  and  have  left  untouched  the  one  point 
at  which  an  educational  institution  is  seriously  vulnerable. 
This  question  is  the  question  of  scholarly  productivity.  Does 
the  college  or  university  produce  scholars  and  scholarship? 
Of  course,  no  sane  man  would  question  that  the  American 
college  has  done  much  toward  the  promotion  of  scholarship 
and  scholarly  interests.  The  only  question  that  can  be  enter¬ 
tained  is  as  to  whether  it  has  met  legitimate  expectations 
in  this  direction;  whether,  for  example,  American  scholarship 
corresponds  in  volume  and  thoroness  to  the  enormous  financial 
expenditure  which  higher  education  in  this  country  has  in¬ 
volved.  There  are  reasons  for  answering  this  question  in 
the  negative.  I  wish  simply  to  call  attention  to  this  in  a 
general  way,  and  also  to  suggest  some  causes  for  this  condi¬ 
tion,  and  some  remedies. 

It  is  now  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  since  Emerson 
made  a  notable  statement  containing  both  a  plaint  and  a  hope¬ 
ful  prophecy  concerning  American  scholarship.  “  Perhaps 
the  time  is  already  come,”  said  he,  “  when  the  sluggard  intel¬ 
lect  of  this  continent  will  look  from  under  its  iron  lids  and 
fill  the  postponed  expectation  of  the  world  with  something 
better  than  the  exertions  of  mechanical  skill.  Our  day  of 
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dependence,  our  long  apprenticeship  to  the  learning  of  other 
lands,  draws  to  a  close.  The  millions  that  around  us  are 
rushing  into  life  can  not  always  be  fed  on  the  sere  remains 
of  foreign  harvests.  .  .  .  Who  can  doubt  that  poetry  will 
revive  and  lead  in  a  new  age,  as  the  star  in  the  constellation 
Harp,  which  now  flames  in  our  zenith,  astronomers  announce, 
shall  one  day  be  the  pole  star  for  a  thousand  years.”  But 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  word  of  at  least  some  competent 
students  of  contemporary  conditions,  the  hopeful  prophecy 
of  Emerson  has  not  been  realized,  and  the  expectation  of  the 
world  has  still  not  been  met  with  anything  much  better  than 
the  exertions  of  mechanical  skill.  Some  years  ago  Edmund 
Gosse  somewhat  startled  the  American  literary  world  by  the 
assertion  that  America  had  not  produced  a  single  poet  who 
deserved  to  rank  with  the  unquestioned  masters  of  English 
poetry.  In  scientists,  historians,  philosophers,  philologists, 
and  theologians  we  are,  according  to  a  recent  assertion  from 
a  competent  source,  equally  poor.  America  possesses  only  three 
men  of  unquestioned  preeminence,  according  to  Mr.  Owen 
Wister’s  remarkable  Harvard  address  two  or  three  years  ago, 
to  whom  students  can  repair  for  academic  tuition  in  their 
respective  lines.  However  much  we  may  be  inclined  to  doubt 
anybody’s  ability  to  measure  scholarship  by  mathematical 
methods,  the  general  fact  urged  by  Mr.  Wister  stands  undis¬ 
puted.  We  have  a  network  of  railways  unparalleled  in  any 
foreign  country;  we  have  captains  of  industry  whose  genius 
is  at  once  the  wonder  and  the  despair  of  the  financial  world; 
we  have  politicians  and  statesmen  of  all  degrees;  but  where 
indeed  are  our  men  of  unquestionably  conspicuous  genius  in 
the  more  purely  scientific,  literary,  and  artistic  pursuits? 
Many  of  our  universities  are  imposing  in  architecture,  and 
are  equipped  at  an  outlay  which  few  European  universities  can 
duplicate;  but  where  in  the  faculties  of  these  universities  are 
the  Ramsays,  the  Dedekinds,  the  Troeltschs,  the  Poincares, 
the  Ostwalds,  the  Harnacks,  the  Cairds,  and  the  Wundts?  In 
spite  of  the  frequent  reiteration  of  the  truth,  we  have  not 
yet  learned  that  it  is  not  buildings,  primarily,  that  make  a 
great  university,  nor  laboratories,  nor  libraries,  but  men. 
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Assuming,  then,  the  backward  condition  of  American  schol¬ 
arship  as  a  fact,  let  us  next  seek  to  explain  this  fact,  and  to 
make  some  suggestions  for  advance.  These  explanations  are 
partly  general  in  character,  they  are  partly  to  be  found  in  our 
educational  institutions  themselves.  It  has  been  often  ob¬ 
served  that  our  nation  has  been  laying  the  physical  and  indus¬ 
trial  foundations  for  a  great  civilization,  and  that  such  founda¬ 
tions  must  be  laid  before  we  can  do  anything  else.  I  can  not 
discuss  the  last  proposition,  except  to  say  that  great  civiliza¬ 
tions  have  been  built  upon  very  slender  physical  and  indus¬ 
trial  foundations.  What  I  do  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  is 
that  we  can  not  allow  our  national  growth  to  be  arrested  at 
the  point  of  merely  physical  or  industrial  achievement. 
Physical  and  industrial  achievement  can  not  be  that  at  which 
we  must  ultimately  aim.  That  would  be  a  pitiably  short¬ 
sighted  view  of  life;  it  would,  indeed,  be  to  miss  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  it  altogether.  It  would  be  as  absurd  as  it  would  be 
for  a  man  to  devote  his  whole  energy  and  attention  to  the 
development  of  his  bodily  strength  and  prowess,  leaving  the 
spirit  in  him  a  weakling  and  a  dwarf.  We  are  indeed  almost 
daily  witnesses  of  this  pitiable  spectacle.  “  She  has  the  face 
of  a  woman,”  I  have  heard  one  remark,  “  but  the  mind  of 
a  child.”  So  we  have  seen  college  men  with  the  physical 
strength  of  giants,  and  the  athletic  prowess  and  skill  of  pro¬ 
fessionals,  whose  spiritual  achievements  were  extremely  mean 
and  meager.  We  must  steadily  keep  in  view  that  the  body 
is  but  the  servant  of  the  soul,  and  that  wealth  and  material 
possessions  likewise  are  but  means  and  agents  wherewith  to 
compass  spiritual  ends.  We  have  already  made  ample  pro¬ 
visions  and  preparations  for  life;  it  is  now  time  to  attempt  life 
itself.  We  must  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation  devote  our¬ 
selves  at  once  to  more  ideal  ends,  and  we  must  do  so  at  the 
peril  of  losing  our  spiritual  strength. 

A  further  condition,  closely  related,  indeed,  to  the  last, 
of  the  backward  condition  of  American  scholarship  is  to  be 
found  in  the  persistent  tendency  to  measure  the  results  of 
education  by  merely  utilitarian  tests.  The  noble  saying  cred¬ 
ited  to  Novalis  that  philosophy  can  indeed  bake  no  bread,  but 
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she  can  give  us  God,  freedom,  and  immortality,  does  not  enjoy 
the  popularity  with  us  that  it  has  often  enjoyed.  Indeed,  the 
view  that  knowledge  and  culture  must  be  ultimately,  measured 
by  practical  standards  has  seldom  been  applied  with  more  per¬ 
sistence  and  single-mindedness  than  now.  I  take  this  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  striking  statement  credited  to  President 
Hadley  recently  which  is  sound  or  misleading  according  to  the 
interpretation  given  to  it.  Colleges,  said  he,  do  not  exist 
for  the  progress  of  scholarship,  but  for  the  progress  of  the 
people.  But  what  is  meant  by  “  the  progress  of  the  people  ”  ? 
It  will  be  widely  understood  to  mean  material  and  practical 
progress.  If  that  is  what  President  Hadley  meant  he  uttered 
only  a  half  truth,  and  a  half  truth  which  we  have  learned  only 
too  well.  If  he  did  not  mean  that,  he  uttered  a  mere  tautology; 
for  it  is  inconceivable  how  knowledge  or  anything  else,  for 
that  matter,  can  have  value  apart  from  the  welfare  and 
progress,  in  some  fonu,  of  humanity. 

This  same  materialistic  tendency  shows  itself  in  another 
form  in  our  current  educational  literature.  Social  efficiency, 
it  is  now  fashionable  to  say,  is  the  ultimate  object  of  all  edu¬ 
cation.  But  again,  what  do  the  writers  who  use  this  term 
mean  by  it?  They  seem  often  to  mean  nothing  more  than 
productive  efficiency,  using  this  term  in  a  merely  economic  or 
industrial  sense.'  Much  of  the  current  literature  on  educa¬ 
tion,  both  technical  and  popular,  is  thoroly  vitiated  by  this 
inability  to  strike  a  higher  level  than  the  biological  or  economic 
one,  to  which  our  national  temperament,  supported  by  popular 
clamor,  and  aggravated  by  a  too  assiduous  study  of  Herbert 
Spencer  and  his  school,  seems  hopelessly  to  have  condemned 
us.  The  phrases  “  social  efficiency,”  “  civic  efficiency,”  and 
the  like,  call  attention  to  another  weakness  of  this  view.  It 
seems  often  to  be  forgotten  that  no  one  can  become  socially 
efficient  until  he  has  developed  his  individual  powers.  As  one 
has  well  exprest  it,  a  man  must  first  be  before  he  can  do. 
And  the  maximal  development  of  the  individual  will  likely  not 

*  Compare  for  a  shining  example  of  this  one  of  our  best  books  on  the 
theory  of  education,  Bagley’s  The  educative  process,  p.  62  ff.  There  are 
many  other  instances. 
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be  attained  by  dwelling  constantly  upon  the  altruistic  feature 
and  motives,  tho  these  will  of  course  be  ultimately  included. 
Educational  opinion,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  present 
delicate  condition  of  educational  science,  seems  to  move  just 
now  in  a  decidedly  pendular  swing.  The  overemphasis  on  the 
individual,  characteristic  of  the  earlier  educational  writings, 
is  succeeded  by  an  equally  one-sided  emphasis  on  the  social 
factor.  The  essentially  organic  unity  of  the  individual  and 
the  social  whole  seems  still  not  to  be  clearly  apprehended. 

I  must  content  myself,  in  conclusion,  with  mentioning  very 
briefly  some  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  progress  of  Amer¬ 
ican  scholarship  will  partly  depend.  ( i)  We  must  as  a  nation 
accord  a  more  thoro  financial  and  social  recognition  to  the 
learned  classes.  I  do  not  advocate  here  an  aristocracy  of 
letters,  to  use  De  Quincey’s  fine  phrase,  in  any  snobbish  or 
undemocratic  sense  of  that  term.  Nevertheless,  we  must  offer 
more  incentive  of  this  kind  than  we  have  done  heretofore  to 
scholarly  achievement.  In  a  country  where  social  position  and 
influence  is  so  exclusively  determined  by  financial  standing,  it 
is  inconceivable  that  the  best  brains  should  be  attracted  to 
the  work  of  education,  and  to  science  and  letters,  so  long  as 
the  financial  remuneration  for  scholarly  services  is  as  meager 
as  it  is  at  present.  It  should  be  especially  remembered  that 
national  scholarship  will  not  likely  rise  far  above  the  level 
maintained  by  the  teachers  of  the  young  in  our  educational 
institutions.  (2)  We  must  guard  against  scholarship  becom¬ 
ing  a  merely  feminine  pursuit  as  it  at  present  is  threatening 
to  become.  The  higher  training  of  women  is  one  of  the  most 
propitious  signs  of  our  time,  but  it  would  be  nothing  less  than 
a  national  misfortune  if  the  proportion  of  young  men  who 
continue  their  high  school  and  college  education  should  de¬ 
crease  with  the  increasing  interest  of  women  in  this  sphere. 
(3)  Something  must  be  done  (fortunately  the  work  is  already 
well  under  way)  toward  modifying  the  elective  system  in  the 
direction  of  greater  restriction  and  direction  of  the  student’s 
work.  It  is  a  pretty  theory,  one  result  only  of  our  inflated 
estimate  of  individualism,  that  the  student  chooses  his  studies 
in  accordance  with  his  individual  tastes  and  interests,  and  in 
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consideration  of  his  future  career.  But  modern  investigations 
have  tended  to  show  that  an  individual  of  good  ability  can 
develop  proficiency  and  interest  along  any  line  to  which  he 
applies  himself.  So  far  as  choosing  studies  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  they  will  give  the  student  for  his  future  vocation  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  student  frequently  has  little  or  no  notion  of  what 
his  future  vocation  will  be:  if  he  did  have,  it  is  questionable 
whether  he  has  any  adequate  idea  of  the  relation  of  any  given 
study,  say,  Latin  or  literature,  to  that  vocation,  and  even  if 
he  had,  it  would  be  questionable  if  he  should  choose  studies 
too  closely  related  to  his  future  work.  Perhaps  he  should  do 
the  opposite  and  seek  a  well-rounded  development  before  he 
begins  his  technical  or  professional  work.  Old-fogyism  and 
routine  will  overtake  him  soon  enough.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  student’s  choice  of  studies,  where  it  is  not  otherwise  regu¬ 
lated,  is  determined  to  an  alarming  extent  (i)  by  exigencies 
of  schedule;  (2)  by  the  desire  to  be  in  the  same  class  with 
other  students;  (3)  by  the  fact  that  a  given  course  is  reputed 
a  “  snap  ”  course,  and  enables  him  to  carry  on  outside  activi¬ 
ties,  to  graduate,  or  even  to  make  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  (4)  by 
personal  liking  for  the  instructor;  (5)  by  a  romantic  or  senti¬ 
mental  interest  (which,  by  the  way,  is  often  extremely 
volatile)  in  a  given  study,  like,  say,  classics,  sociology,  or 
philosophy;  (6)  by  a  desire  for  change  and  novelty;  and  by 
a  number  of  other  considerations  which  do  not  stand  in  the 
remotest  relation  to  the  student’s  scholarship  or  future  wel¬ 
fare.  The  student’s  course  is  thus  frequently  a  rope  of  sand, 
with  no  relation  of  any  study  or  stage  to  any  other;  and  the 
possibility  of  finding  a  way  thru  the  curriculum  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  expenditure  of  energy  often  afifects  disastrously  the 
student’s  habits  of  study,  and  often  results  in  the  complete 
arrest  of  his  intellectual  development  soon  after  entering 
college. 

In  order  for  scholarship  to  thrive  (4)  an  atmosphere  of 
scholarship  and  industry  must  be  cultivated  and  maintained 
in  the  college,  and  a  redistribution  of  emphasis  must  occur 
among  the  various  college  interests  and  activities,  with  less 
emphasis  on  athletic  prowess,  and  more  on  academic  excel- 
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lence.  Athleticism  has  monopolized  too  exclusively  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  interest  of  the  collegian.  The  development  of  the 
physical  has  its  rightful  and  important  place,  and  we  must 
never  again  forget  that  either.  But,  after  all,  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  college  is  scholarship,  and  when  athletics  or  any 
other  subsidiary  pursuit  usurps  the  place  of  scholarship  it 
ought  to  be  firmly  resisted. 

(5)  Reform  must  begin  at  home.  And  before  much  im¬ 
provement  in  our  educational  ideals  can  be  expected  writers  of 
educational  literature  and  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  train¬ 
ing  of  teachers  in  our  colleges  and  normal  schools  should  em¬ 
phasize  more  thoroly  the  personal  and  ideal  aims  of  education 
rather  than  the  material  and  commercial. 

(6)  The  student  should  be  weaned  from  the  idea  that  his 
scholarly  work  is  completed  with  the  completion  of  his  college 
and  university  career.  We  do  not  expect  proficiency  or  suc¬ 
cess  in  any  other  field  of  serious  endeavor  by  prosecuting  the 
work  of  that  field  for  four  years,  or  eight,  or  ten.  Why,  then, 
should  we  in  that  most  exacting  of  all  pursuits,  scholarship? 
It  holds  an  infinite  ideal  before  us,  an  ideal  which  we  can  ever 
approach,  but  which,  strive  as  we  may,  we  can  never  completely 
attain.  It  is  the  work  not  of  a  year  or  of  ten:  it  is  the  noble 
achievement  of  a  life. 
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SOME  ECONOMIC  APHORISMS 

[Teachers  of  political  economy  and  of  current  politics  will 
find  it  useful  to  carry  their  classes  thru  the  train  of  argument 
which  follows.  The  article  recently  appeared  in  the  London 
Spectator,  and  presents  a  compact  and  well-reasoned  view  of 
contemporary  economic  conditions  and  discussions.] 

I.  THE  NATURE  OF  WEALTH 

Wealth  consists  of  everything  which  has  the  quality  of 
exchangeability. 

By  increasing  exchanges  we  increase  wealth. 

By  diminishing  exchanges,  thru  forbidding  or  impeding  them, 
we  diminish  wealth. 

Those  whose  aim  it  is  to  increase  the  nation’s  wealth  will, 
therefore,  never  forbid  or  interfere  with  exchanges. 

But  there  are  things  more  important  than  wealth  for  a  nation. 
Therefore,  it  is  possible  that  the  demand  to  interfere  with  or 
forbid,  and  thus  diminish,  exchanges  may  be  a  sound 
policy  even  tho  it  diminishes  exchanges  and  so  in¬ 
volves  economic  waste. 

What  is  certain  is  that  to  interfere  with  or  forbid  exchanges, 
not  on  moral  grounds,  but  on  the  plea  that  to  do  so  will 
increase  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  must  always  be  injurious. 
Every  demand  for  interference  with  exchanges  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  rejected  if  it  is  made  on  the  ground  that  it  will 
increase  wealth.  Only  if  the  demand  is  made  on  moral 
or  social  grounds  can  it  be  entertained.  Then  it  must  be 
judged  on  its  merits. 

II.  THE  HOME  MARKET 

The  importance  of  the  Home  Market  must  be  admitted  by 
all  reasonable  men. 
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Exchanges  are  likely  to  be  more  easy  and  rapid,  and  there¬ 
fore  more  numerous,  between  a  body  of  persons  living 
in  one  community,  bound  by  the  same  laws  and  bound 
also  by  the  tie  of  patriotism. 

A  statesman’s  object  should  therefore  be  to  encourage  the 
Home  Market. 

But  the  Home  Market  can  never  be  encouraged  by  preventing 
imports  into  this  country,  for  all  imports  are  physical  or¬ 
ders  for  goods  to  be  made  here  in  exchange  for  imports. 

Any  system  under  which  we  sent  out  goods  but  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  goods  back  would  be  a  veritable  bleeding  to  death. 

We  want  to  see  importers  bringing  their  goods  into  this  coun¬ 
try,  for  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  make  sure 
of  foreign  orders  for  the  home  market,  orders  which 
will  keep  our  workmen  at  work. 

This  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  protection  does  not 
protect.  What  it  does  with  one  hand  it  undoes  with 
the  other. 

III.  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  FREE  EXCHANGE 

There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  a  nation  can  obtain  a  par¬ 
ticular  product  of  human  skill  and  energy: 

(1)  By  making  it  itself. 

(2)  By  making  some  other  thing  to  exchange  for  it. 

Which  of  these  two  courses  the  nation  will  adopt  is  settled  by 

the  line  of  least  economic  resistance.  If  the  nation  for 
physical  reasons  can  make  the  thing  cheaper  itself,  it 
will  acquire  it  in  that  way.  If  for  physical  reasons  it 
can  make  an  exchangeable  object  cheaper,  it  will  obtain 
the  desired  product  in  that  way. 

Practical  experiments  will  prove  what  is  the  line  of  least  eco¬ 
nomic  resistance.  The  notion  that  the  State  can  deter¬ 
mine  this  by  law  better  than  the  individual  by  practise  is 
absurd. 

The  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  dictate  whether  a 
nation  shall  make  the  desired  products  for  itself  or  make 
something  to  exchange  for  them  is  sure  to  involve  eco¬ 
nomic  waste. 
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Economic  waste  may  be  justified  on  moral  grounds,  but  never 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  increasing  the  wealth  of  the 
community. 

IV.  TAXATION 

The  object  of  taxation  should  be  the  raising  of  revenue. 

We  ought,  therefore,  to  tax  men  because  they  are  rich,  not 
because  they  own  a  particular  form  of  property.  We 
must  never  forget  that  men,  not  things,  pay  taxes. 

A  material  thing,  such  as  a  piece  of  land,  a  picture,  a  bottle 
of  medicine,  a  cigar,  a  pound  of  tea,  or  a  motor  car, 
can  not  pay  taxes. 

A  material  thing  has  no  pocket,  no  banking  account,  no 
cheque  book  which  will  enable  it  to  pay  a  tax.  It  takes 
a  man  to  pay  a  tax. 

When  we  say  we  tax  a  piece  of  land,  a  picture,  a  bottle  of 
medicine,  a  cigar,  a  pound  of  tea,  or  a  motor  car,  we 
merely  mean  that  we  choose  to  make  the  possession,  or 
the  use,  or  the  purchase  of  these  things  the  measure  by 
which  we  assess  the  amount  which  a  man  shall  contribute 
to  the  revenue. 

We  can — that  is,  if  we  like — measure  the  amount  of  the  taxes 
a  man  has  to  pay  by  the  number  of  pictures  by  Turner 
which  he  owns,  or  by  his  height,  or  weight,  or  by  whether 
he  wears  a  hard  hat  or  a  soft  hat.  But,  as  these  are  bad 
or  imperfect  measures  of  wealth,  they  are  necessarily 
bad  measures  of  the  amount  of  taxation  which  a  man 
ought  to  pay. 

It  may  be  true  that  most  rich  men  smoke  cigars  or  own  pic¬ 
tures  or  motor-cars,  but  there  are  also  rich  men  who  do 
not  own  these  things  and  poor  men  who  do  own  them. 

Therefore,  the  assessment  by  this  means  can  never  be  sound. 

The  only  sure  way  of  taxing  a  man  effectively  and  justly  is 
to  tax  him  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  his  wealth. 


There  are  two  ways  of  measuring  a  man’s  wealth — either  by 
computing  his  total  capital — i.e.,  wealth  of  all  kinds — or 
by  computing  his  total  annual  income — i.e.,  the  return  of 
his  capital. 
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It  is  best  to  measure  his  power  of  paying  taxes  by  the  amount 
of  his  annual  income,  as  it  is  possible  to  know  exactly  that 
amount. 

Income  values  itself.  What  a  man  has  received  into  his 
pocket  or  bank  in  a  given  year  is  an  ascertainable  fact. 

In  order  to  estimate  a  man’s  total  capital — i.e.,  total  posses¬ 
sions,  you  must  guess  at  the  amount,  for  it  is  an  amount 
which  neither  he  nor  anybody  else  can  estimate  exactly. 

His  stocks  and  his  shares,  his  land  and  his  pictures,  will  fetch 
one  sum  in  one  quarter  of  the  year,  and  a  totally  different 
sum  in  another  quarter,  according  to  the  variations  of 
the  market. 

Therefore,  while  the  income  a  man  has  received  in  a  given 
year  is  ascertainable,  the  amount  of  his  total  capital  pos¬ 
sessions  at  a  particular  time  is  not  ascertainable  but  only 
guessable.  It  is  better  and  fairer  to  tax  on  a  certainty 
than  on  a  guess. 

No  doubt  by  making  a  man’s  income,  rather  than  a  guess  at 
his  total  capital,  the  measure  of  his  riches,  and  so  of 
his  capacity  to  pay  taxes,  a  few  rich  men  may  escape 
some  of  their  proportionate  burden.  As  a  rule,  however, 
a  man’s  income  varies  directly  with  his  total  capital 
riches,  and  so  with  his  taxable  capacity.  Therefore,  a 
higher  income-tax  is  a  fairer  and  better  way  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  rich  man  than  an  income-tax  plus  a  tax  on  total 
capital  arrived  at  by  a  guess  or  series  of  guesses. 

V.  SOCIALISM  AND  FREE  EXCHANGE 

The  essential  difference  between  those  who  desire  a  socialistic 
basis  for  society  rather  than  a  basis  of  free  exchange  is 
to  be  found  in  the  question  of  incentive. 

Man  will  not  work  without  an  incentive. 

If  the  State  owns  the  land  and  all  the  sources  of  wealth,  and 
maintains  its  citizens  by  a  subsistence  allowance,  the 
main  and  rudimentary  incentive  to  work  is  compulsion 
by  the  State. 

Under  a  system  of  free  exchange  the  main  and  rudimentary 
incentive  is  a  man’s  power  to  choose  how  he  will  lay  out 
the  rewards  of  his  labor. 
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A  community  which  desires  to  be  well  fed,  well  housed,  well 
clothed,  and  to  have  general  well-being  must  then  decide 
whether  compulsion  by  the  State  or  free  exchange  and 
free  choice  is  more  likely  to  increase  the  product  out  of 
which  material  well-being  is  created. 

The  World’s  experience  of  slave  labor,  forced  labor,  prison 
labor,  pauper  labor,  and  relief  works — all  forms  of  labor 
in  which  compulsion  is  the  incentive  relied  on  to  make 
men  produce — is  that  the  product  goes  down  to  almost 
nothing.  Slave  labor  and  convict  labor  are  notoriously 
dear  and  inefficient.  The  slave  only  works  under  the 
fear  of  the  lash,  and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  that  fear 
always  before  him.  Free  choice,  on  the  other  hand,  pro¬ 
duces  the  maximum  of  product.  Therefore,  if  our  ob¬ 
ject  is  the  production  of  wealth — i.e.,  of  material  things 
— we  must  choose  free  exchange  and  free  choice  rather 
than  compulsion  as  our  incentive. 

VI.  THE  WAGES  OF  CAPITAL 

Capital  is  mobile  wealth. 

The  wages  or  hire  of  capital  will  be  greater  or  less,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  proportion  between  the  demand  made  for 
capital  and  the  supply  in  the  market. 

The  more  capital  there  is  accumulated  the  cheaper  it  will  be — 
i.e.,  the  less  will  be  its  wages. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  capital  grows  cheaper  the  demand  for 
it  is  sure  to  grow  greater,  and  thus,  as  in  all  other  cases 
of  price,  a  corrective  is  supplied  to  a  fall  in  the  wages 
of  capital. 

Experience  shows,  however,  that  under  normal  conditions 
capital  increases  more  rapidly  than  does  the  demand  for  it, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  wages  of  capital — i.e.,  the  inter¬ 
est  at  which  it  is  lent — tend  to  decrease,  while  the  wages 
of  labor  tend  to  increase. 

As  the  wages  of  capital  go  down  the  prices  of  the  things 
produced  tend  to  decrease,  and  therefore  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  tends  to  increase. 

The  greater  the  amount  of  capital,  therefore,  the  higher 
effective  wages. 
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DISCUSSIONS 
UNIVERSITY  EFFICIENCY 

Much  has  been  written  in  recent  months  on  the  subject  of 
Efficiency.  Along  industrial  lines  some  of  this  public  discus¬ 
sion  seems  to  have  borne  fruit.  The  effort  to  apply  efficiency 
tests  to  educational  systems  and  institutions  would  seem  to 
be  less  successful.  A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  Science 
has  made  a  capital  reply  to  those  who  would  subject  scientific 
investigators  to  such  tests  as  these.  He  pictured  an  overseer 
going  into  a  laboratory  where  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  at  work 
on  the  theory  of  gravitation,  and  telling  that  eminent  scientist 
that  unless  he  could  produce  some  results  which  could  be 
printed  in  two  weeks  he  would  have  to  hand  over  the  work 
to  some  one  else.  While  the  analogy  between  an  industrial 
and  an  educational  enterprise  is  by  no  means  close,  it  is  nev¬ 
ertheless  true  that  there  exists  a  certain  degree  of  similarity 
between  them.  Leaving  out  of  account  for  the  present  the 
sentimental  considerations,  it  may  be  said  that  a  factory  and 
a  university  have  certain  points  in  common.  The  board  of 
directors  of  the  factory  have  functions  which  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university.  The  general 
superintendent  would  correspond  to  the  president;  the  division 
superintendents,  or  department  superintendents,  might  be 
classed  with  the  deans;  the  heads  of  departments  correspond 
to  professors,  and  their  subordinates  would  rank  with  as¬ 
sistant  professors,  instructors,  etc.  Taking  this  analogy  for 
what  it  is  worth,  we  may  apply  an  efficiency  test  to  a  uni¬ 
versity  similar  to  those  which  have  been  commonly  applied 
to  industrial  enterprises  in  recent  magazines.  Those  who 
have  had  experience  in  college  work,  and  especially  those 
who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  college  administration,  will 
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be  likely  to  agree  with  the  writer  that  there  are  certain  phases 
which  compare  most  unfavorably  with  corresponding  phases 
in  industrial  work  when  tested  for  efficiency. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  present 
method  of  organizing  and  conducting  an  educational  institu¬ 
tion  lends  itself  admirably  to  the  cultivation  of  laziness.  This 
is  far  different  from  saying  that  college  professors  are  lazy. 
Theoretically  our  present  system  is  beyond  criticism.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  professor  will  devote  twelve  hours  a  week 
to  the  classroom.  If  we  count  Saturdays,  this  means  two 
hours  a  day  for  this  work.  He  would  also  devote  one  hour 
a  day  in  direct  preparation  and  two  additional  hours  in 
indirect  preparation,  in  which  he  uses  the  library  and  other 
means  at  his  command  to  increase  his  general  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  If  another  hour  daily  is  devoted  to  consultations 
with  students  and  another  to  work  which  is  supposed  to  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  institution,  we  have  a  total  of 
seven  hours  a  day  which  the  college  professor  is  expected 
to  devote  to  work  more  or  less  intellectual  in  its  character. 
This  is  doubtless  enough,  and  it  is  an  ideal  scheme  from  a 
theoretical  point  of  view.  The  fact,  however,  that  of  these 
seven  hours,  only  two  are  actually  required,  lends  itself  to 
opportunities  for  easy  living  which  it  might  not  be  too  unkind 
to  call  laziness.  A  professor  in  the  department  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  English,  modern  languages,  or  classics,  might  devote 
no  time  whatever  to  his  work  outside  of  the  classroom,  and 
this  might  be  continued  for  a  long  period  without  discovery 
by  a  president  or  board  of  trustees.  Of  course  this  would  be 
a  most  unusual  case,  but  its  possibility  leads  one  to  contrast 
the  system  unfavorably  with  that  of  an  industrial  enterprise, 
where  such  a  state  of  affairs  would  be  absolutely  impossible. 

2.  The  university  suffers  by  comparison  with  the  factory 
when  we  consider  the  business  methods  employed  by  each. 
The  superintendent  of  the  factory,  or  the  dry-goods  establish¬ 
ment,  or  the  railroad,  wishes  to  have  certain  specific  informa¬ 
tion,  which  the  heads  of  the  departments  are  able  to  give. 
He  calls  for  this  information,  and  there  is  never  any  question 
in  the  minds  of  those  concerned  but  that  the  request  shall 
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be  complied  with,  within  the  time  specified.  Compare  this 
with  the  procedure  of  the  university.  An  administrative  of¬ 
ficer  wishes  reports  from  the  various  departments  concerning 
matters  which  relate  to  the  welfare  of  the  institution.  A  small 
percentage  of  these  reports  are  ready  in  the  specified  time. 
After  waiting  patiently  for  a  few  weeks,  the  officer  sends  out 
another  request  and  more  reports  are  received.  Finally,  two 
or  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  required  time  has  elapsed, 
the  reports  are  all  in.  This  may  not  be  a  typical  case,  but  I 
fear  that  it  is.  If  this  is  true,  it  not  only  furnishes  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  lack  of  efficiency,  but  it  affords  a  most  pernicious 
example  to  the  young  men  who  are  forming  their  life  habits 
while  passing  thru  the  institution. 

3.  The  business  ideals  of  the  university  are  much  lower 
than  those  of  the  factory.  I  know  it  may  be  said  that  this 
is  not  a  fair  basis  of  comparison;  that  students  go  to  college 
for  many  other  reasons  than  the  obtaining  of  an  education. 
But  if  this  is  granted,  it  may  not  be  disputed  that  the  establish¬ 
ing  of  standards  and  the  setting  up  of  life  ideals  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  function  of  educational  training,  and  too  often  students 
are  not  held  up  in  the  classroom  and  laboratory  to  those 
standards  which  they  will  meet  in  after  life.  Sometimes  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  total  time  is  allowed  the  student  for  ab¬ 
sences.  If  he  is  tardy,  he  is  easily  excused;  if  his  work  is 
incomplete,  it  is  allowed  to  pass.  Too  much  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  statement  that  a  college  course  is  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  life,  whereas  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  college 
course  is  part  of  life.  The  student  who  leaves  college  with 
the  notion  that  to  complete  ninety  per  cent,  of  his  work  is 
perfectly  satisfactory,  and  that  it  is  immaterial  whether  he 
reports  for  duty  on  time  or  five  minutes  late,  finds  himself 
obliged  to  readjust  his  standards,  and  sometimes  this  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  serious  disadvantage.  Certainly  the  university 
can  learn  much  from  the  factory  along  the  line  of  business 
methods  and  standards. 

4.  No  factory  would  regard  it  as  a  good  business  propo¬ 
sition  to  close  its  doors  for  a  quarter  of  the  time  each  year. 
Colleges  and  universities  are  coming  to  realize  that  it  is  an 
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economic  waste  of  time  to  close  their  doors  during  the  long 
summer  vacation.  The  establishing  of  summer  terms  in  many 
of  our  institutions  is  an  evidence  that  this  subject  is  being 
given  consideration.  The  summer  months  are  the  least  ex¬ 
pensive  months  in  the  year  to  carry  on  the  work  of  instruction, 
and  ideal  efficiency  will  not  be  reached  until  arrangements 
are  made  whereby  the  opportunities  of  the  classroom  shall  be 
offered  to  students  thruout  the  .year.  Something  may  be 
said  here  regarding  the  temptations  to  waste  the  property  of 
an  educational  institution,  as  compared  with  similar  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  industrial  concerns.  These  are  minor  matters,  and 
yet  any  such  lack  of  supervision  of  property  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  business  life.  I  am  aware  that  the  whole  spirit 
of  an  educational  institution  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  factory,  with  which  we  have  compared  it,  and  that  many 
things  may  be  said  in  favor  of  our  present  methods  of  uni¬ 
versity  management.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  in  the 
cases  mentioned  the  advantage  lies  largely  on  the  side 
of  the  factory,  and  there  could  easily  be  introduced  refonns 
without  fogging  the  sentimental  atmosphere  of  the  university. 

THE  ATTENDANCE  OFFICER  AS  AN  INTERPRETER  OF 
SOCIAL  FORCES 

In  a  discussion  of  a  problem  as  important  as  that  of  school 
attendance  no  better  introduction  need  be  given  than  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  words  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  his  report  for  1906,  when  he  says  that  “As  a 
rule  the  absentee  from  school  is  a  victim  of  conditions — hope¬ 
less  poverty,  the  ignorance  or  unnatural  greed  of  parents,  the 
rapacity  of  employers — over  which  he  has  no  control.  The 
disclosure  of  these  conditions  is  the  chief  public  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  compulsory  school  laws.”  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
prove  in  detail  to  persons  interested  in  the  social  uplift  the 
truth  of  such  premises.  The  experience  of  each  teems  with  a 
multiplicity  of  instances,  in  each  of  which  the  basis  of  delin¬ 
quency,  it  matters  not  to  which  group  of  misdemeanants  one 
wishes  to  assign  them,  was  either  hopeless  poverty,  the  igno- 
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ranee  or  unnatural  greed  of  parents,  or  the  rapacity  of  em¬ 
ployers,  or  a  combination  of  these  elements. 

The  attendance  problem  is  closely  allied  to  the  problems 
of  the  Juvenile  Court,  Of  loi  boys  in  the  special  school 
for  truants  the  year  before  last,  thirty-nine  had  been  in 
court  formally  a  total  of  seventy-five  times,  ranging  from  one 
to  five  times  each.  Twenty-one  had  had  probation  officers 
and  thirteen  had  been  in  correctional  institutions  prior  to 
being  transferred  to  this  school  by  the  school  authorities.  The 
cases  of  the  court  and  of  the  attendance  officer  are  so  closely 
related,  so  far  as  the  source  of  trouble  is  concerned,  that 
only  an  imaginary  line  of  demarcation  exists  between  them. 
The  school  delinquent  and  the  court  delinquent  are  frequently 
the  same  person.  The  boy  who  is  absent  from  school  runs 
a  great  risk  of  being  the  boy  who  is  charged  with  some 
offense,  the  result  of  misguided  energy.  It  behooves  the  at¬ 
tendance  officer  to  deal  not  only  diligently,  but  also  intelli¬ 
gently  with  his  problem.  Out  of  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency 
of  his  work  may  grow  a  decrease  or  increase  of  the  grist 
with  which  the  courts  must  deal. 

Attendance  work  is  not  done  intelligently  unless  the  officer 
is  a  seeker  for  causes.  He  must  be  least  of  all  an  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  idea  of  the  “  big  stick.”  It  is  his  privilege  to 
be  first  a  leader  of  men  before  he  undertakes  to  drive  them. 
He  must  have  the  zeal  of  the  analytical  chemist  who  sees 
before  him  a  combination  of  elements  heretofore  but  poorly 
understood.  A  work  of  such  magnitude  and  importance  is 
safe  only  in  the  hands  of  officers  trained  as  social  workers. 
A  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  the  individual  and  of 
society  is  essential.  The  work  of  the  officer  consists  least 
in  threatening  sentence  to  reformatories  or  in  preaching  the 
infliction  of  fines,  as  necessary  as  these  palliatives  may  at 
times  become.  Proportions  are  similar  everywhere.  In  In¬ 
dianapolis  only  one  of  each  sixty  individuals  dealt  with  last 
year  was  brought  into  court.  The  fifty-nine  were  dealt  with 
by  the  truant  officer.  In  each  1,250  persons  dealt  with,  only 
one  paid  a  fine.  In  the  past  seven  years  only  284  individuals 
in  a  total  of  29,000  were  taken  into  court.  In  that  length  of 
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time  and  of  that  number  of  individuals  only  sixteen  have  paid 
fines  for  violation  of  the  attendance  law.  Personal  effort  of 
the  officer  and  the  judicious  use  of  truant  and  special  schools 
are  found  to  be  infinitely  more  efficient  than  court  procedure. 

A  great  many  cases  of  truancy  and  general  delinquency 
are  the  result  of  social  anarchy,  such  as  the  forcing  of  mothers 
to  leave  their  homes  to  help  maintain  precarious  standards 
of  living  by  the  day's  work,  the  absence  of  protection  and 
care  for  the  child  whose  parents  are  dead,  divorced,  separated, 
or  one  of  whom  has  deserted.  The  sanction  by  society  of  the 
tenement  with  its  moral  dangers,  the  tolerance  of  unsanitary 
environments,  breeding  debilitated  material  for  future  citizen¬ 
ship;  the  child  labor,  whether  at  the  loom  or  on  the  street 
as  a  vendor  of  papers;  the  absence  in  some  cases  of  even 
a  living  wage,  “  the  instilling  in  the  subconscious  minds 
of  masses  of  men  and  women  of  the  eternal  dread  of  an 
eventual  poverty,”  and  the  growth  of  industrial  uncertainty 
are  only  a  few  of  the  causes  which  singly  or  in  combination 
must  share  a  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  situation. 

Of  the  loi  boys  in  the  special  school,  the  mothers  of  24 
were  working,  the  parents  of  15  were  divorced,  separated, 
or  had  deserted,  and  one  or  both  parents  of  30  were  dead. 
Of  680  colored  families  dealt  with  in  one  year,  only  205  were 
supported  by  the  efforts  of  the  fathers  alone,  while  206  were 
supported  by  the  mothers  alone.  In  114  families  in  one  of  the 
white  schools,  that  which  gave  most  trouble,  the  mothers  of 
40  worked.  Less  than  one-third  of  the  parents  held  positions 
upon  which  they  could  depend  for  steady  employment.  Such 
figures  could  be  given  indefinitely.  These,  however,  are  suf¬ 
ficient  to  illustrate  the  point. 

Such  a  situation  is  desperate,  and  evolution  must  work  out 
a  plan  for  dealing  with  a  group  of  people  vastly  larger  than 
the  proverbial  “  submerged  tenth.”  Devine  truly  says  that 
much  “  misery  is  economic,  the  result  of  maladjustment,”  and 
that  the  term  “  defective  personality  is  only  a  halfway  expla¬ 
nation  which  itself  results  directly  from  conditions  which  soci¬ 
ety  may  largely  control.”  It  is,  of  course,  an  easy  matter  to 
lead  from  such  conclusions  to  a  variety  of  remedies,  many  of 
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which  are  half-truths  and  some  of  which  are  phantasies. 
Practically,  however,  the  school  is  in  a  position  to  do  much 
by  combining  the  idea  of  the  school  center  and  that  of  the 
school  visitor.  The  first  gives  opportunity  for  a  beneficial 
outpouring  of  social  energy  on  the  part  of  adult  as  well  as 
youth,  and  has  the  latent  possibilities  of  a  real  competitor 
of  the  gang  at  the  street  corner  and  in  the  pool-room,  as  well 
as  the  corner  saloon  and  the  cheap  dance.  The  school  be¬ 
comes  the  temple  of  the  people,  breathing  forth  good-fellow¬ 
ship  and  a  moral  and  physical  tone  which  is  the  personification 
of  uplift  and  sturdy  citizenship. 

The  school  visitor  or  the  social  secretary  for  the  school  has 
possibilities  equally  promising.  The  school,  especially  the  city 
school,  has  become  necessarily  a  very  complex  institution.  So 
much  so  that  almost  inevitably,  and  so  gradually  that  it  has 
hardly  been  perceived,  the  school  has  lost  the  personal  touch 
with  the  people.  This  has  resulted  sometimes  in  a  lack  of 
harmony  between  the  school  and  the  home.  Too  frequently 
the  only  contact  between  them  is  that  conveyed  in  a  note  of 
criticism.  The  good  things  too  often  go  unmentioned.  As 
the  nervous  tension  in  the  struggle  for  life  increases  a  closer 
and  more  friendly  contact  is  necessary.  Misunderstandings 
may  thus  be  avoided.  A  return  of  the  leadership  of  this  great 
institution  of  a  free  people  will  be  made  possible.  The  school 
will  become  the  teacher,  indirectly,  of  all  the  people.  It  is 
at  this  point  that  a  well-informed  and  able  representative 
of  the  educational  branch  of  civic  life,  one  who  would  convey 
the  good  as  well  as  the  bad  news,  would  obviously  bring  the 
schools,  the  creation  and  servant  of  the  people,  nearer  to 
them. 

A  four-month  experiment  was  conducted  by  the  truancy 
department  with  one  of  the  schools  along  this  line.  The 
officer  visited  the  school  daily  and  obtained  from  the  registers 
the  names  of  all  of  the  absentees.  All  cases  of  absence  were 
visited,  even  tho  a  good  excuse,  such  as  sickness,  was  known 
to  exist.  Under  such  circumstances  a  word  of  encourage¬ 
ment  was  given  the  mother.  The  home  was  made  to  feel  the 
real  interest  which  the  school  was  taking.  Out  of  such  visit- 
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ing  grew  a  new  kind  of  support  between  the  home  and  school. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  medical  inspection  system 
was  being  introduced  in  the  schools  at  the  time,  with  the 
result  that  many  children  were  excluded,  the  absence  for  this 
four-month  period  was  twenty  per  cent,  less  than  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year.  Home  troubles 
were  confidingly  revealed  to  the  officer  as  never  before.  Once 
known,  the  officer  was  frequently  able  by  means  of  advice 
and  personal  effort  to  help  adjust  difficulties  which  were  pro¬ 
ducing  unhappiness,  truancy,  and  crime.  The  method  had 
to  be  discontinued.  It  imposed  too  many  hardships  upon  the 
officer  as  an  addition  to  an  already  heavy  district.  Such  an 
officer  could  at  most  do  justice  to  only  two  schools.  The 
money  so  expended  would,  however,  bear  dividends  far  beyond 
those  accruing  to  the  more  or  less  haphazard  method  neces¬ 
sary  under  present  restrictions.  The  experiment  was  success¬ 
ful.  Delinquency  was  being  throttled  at  its  source.  The 
embryo  was  far  easier  to  deal  with  than  the  finished  product 
and  the  work  infinitely  more  pleasurable. 

Such  work  requires  a  high  order  of  officership.  It  is  not 
to  be  obtained  where  appointment  is  based  upon  political 
favoritism.  Mere  past  achievement  as  soldier  or  leader  of 
men  is  not  sufficient.  Close  supervision  of  work  is  necessary. 
Qualifications  for  appointment  should  be  as  high  as  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  position  will  justify.  Last  year  31  truant  officers  in 
Indiana  had  formerly  been  farmers,  15  had  been  barbers  or 
laborers,  9  policemen  or  constables,  3  reported  as  being  noth¬ 
ing  in  particular.  From  the  standpoint  of  education  only 
5  out  of  III  officers  were  college  people.  There  were  4 
who  had  fourth  grade  educations.  This  situation  is  not  local 
in  Indiana.  Standards  must  be  made  higher  everywhere. 
The  work  is  too  important  to  remain  in  a  rut.  Furthermore, 
salaries  must  be  standardized.  Elevate  this  branch  of  the 
work  and  the  work  of  the  court  will  diminish. 

Give  us  then,  as  a  truant  officer,  the  man  or  woman  who  is 
a  student  of  sociology,  of  psychology,  of  pedagogy,  of 
hygiene,  and  of  those  factors  which  lead  to  a  broader  knowl¬ 
edge  of  men.  Give  us  constructive  agents.  We  in  Indian- 
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apolis  have  fallen  far  short  of  our  ideal,  but  we  have  breathed 
the  fragrance  of  a  better  day  and  shall  bend  our  energies 
towards  the  fulfilment  of  our  ambitions  to  be  adjustors  for 
good  instead  of  promoters  of  fear.  To  this  end  we  shall  not 
be  disheartened  nor  become  petrified,  but  shall  look  ever  for¬ 
ward.  Therein  lies  fullest  opportunity  for  social  achieve¬ 
ment  and  betterment. 

James  L.  Fieser 

Director  Truancy  Department  of  Public  Schools 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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Les  Universitrfs  des  6tats-Unis  d’Am^rique — Par  Albert  Schinz  (in 
Merciire  de  France,  October  i,  1911). 

It  seems  to  be  very  difficult  to  get  accurate  and  well- 
balanced  information  regarding  the  American  universities 
before  the  intellectual  classes  of  Europe.  A  recent  number  of 
the  International  W ochenschrift  contains  an  address  on  this 
subject,  delivered  before  the  University  of  Berlin  in  July  last 
by  Professor  William  H.  Carpenter  of  Columbia  University. 
It  corrected  many  errors  that  are  commonly  accepted  in  Europe 
as  truth,  and  made  it  plain  what  an  American  university  really 
is.  The  present  study  by  Professor  Schinz  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College  is  attractively  written,  and  contains  much  that  is  sug¬ 
gestive.  At  the  same  time  one  can  not  help  being  struck  by 
the  frequency  with  which  familiar  misinformation  of  an  ety¬ 
mological,  historical,  and  educational  kind  continues  to  crop 
out  in  Professor  Schinz’s  pages.  The  word  “  university  ”  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  offering  of  a  complete  or 
universal  program  of  studies  (page  453) ;  the  history  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  quite  different  from  that  indicated  with  some  sar¬ 
casm  (page  458);  the  familiar  journalistic  silliness  regarding 
the  office  of  university  president  is  repeated  at  some  length 
(pages  459-60).  It  would  be  interesting,  for  example,  to  know 
whether  in  more  than  one  conspicuous  place  any  American 
university  president  has  been  chosen  save  from  among  the 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  institution.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  also  which  American  universities  have 
chosen  their  presidents  “  dans  les  rangs  des  riches.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schinz  has  completely  mist  the  facts  regarding  this 
office,  its  history,  its  functions,  and  its  place  in  American  life. 
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The  average  age  of  college  students  does  not  show  a  tendency 
to  decrease  (page  463),  but  has  increased  with  uniform  steadi¬ 
ness  for  almost  thirty  years.  The  word  “  commencement  ” 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  long  holiday  (page  467), 
but  is  the  sole  survival  of  a  custom  long  known  to  students 
of  university  history,  which  once  prevailed  at  the  University 
of  Paris.  A  very  interesting  and  suggestive  essay  might  be 
written  correcting  these  and  other  misapprehensions  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schinz’s  article. 


The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  Sixth 
annual  report  of  the  President  and  Treasurer.  New  York,  1911. 
P.  vi  4-  145. 

The  sixth  annual  report  of  the  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  like  the  others  that  have  preceded  it,  is  a  record 
not  only  of  the  activity  of  the  Foundation  in  the  disposition 
of  funds  for  retiring  allowances  and  pensions  to  teachers,  but 
is  is  a  document  of  permanent  value  to  the  whole  cause 
of  American  education  for  its  impartial  survey  of  present 
conditions  along  important  lines  and  its  suggestions  for  their 
future  improvement.  During  the  year  ending  with  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1911,  forty-eight  allowances  were  granted,  with  a 
total  expenditure  of  $69,910.  Allowances  now  in  force  are 
three  hundred  and  seventy,  which  represent  a  total  grant  of 
$550,525.  The  total  expenditures  of  the  year  were  $580,- 
443.21,  and  the  total  income  $590,566.31.  One  new  institution, 
the  University  of  Virginia,  was  added  during  the  year  to  the 
accepted  list  of  the  Foundation,  making  the  total  number  at 
the  present  time  seventy-two.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
trustees.  Principal  William  Peterson  of  McGill  University 
was  elected  president  of  the  board,  in  place  of  Provost  Har¬ 
rison  of  Pennsylvania,  resigned.  Two  important  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  rules  for  granting  retiring  allowances  were  made: 
one  extending  the  grant  in  special  cases  “  to  those  whose 
twenty-five  years  of  service  include  noteworthy  presidential 
or  other  administrative  work  in  a  college  or  university  ” ; 
and  the  other  enabling  a  college  to  retire  a  teacher  earlier 
than  the  minimum  age  by  continuing  to  him  after  he  attains 
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the  age  of  sixty-five  years  the  retiring  allowance  previously 
paid  to  him  by  his  institution  after  the  completion  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  service  as  a  professor,  or  thirty  years  as  pro¬ 
fessor  and  instructor.  The  intention  of  the  first  provision, 
it  is  stated,  is  to  give  to  the  trustees  a  certain  latitude  in 
dealing  with  notably  meritorious  cases  of  college  executives, 
an  authority,  however,  the  report  states,  of  which  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  has  not  yet  availed  itself.  The  object  of 
the  second  rule,  adopted  at  the  request  of  several  institutions, 
is  to  help  a  college  to  carry  a  temporary  pension  where  it 
would  be  impossible  for  it  to  undertake  the  burden  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  one. 

The  report  discusses,  in  this  part  of  it,  the  moral  influence 
of  a  pension  system,  in  which  the  danger  is  pointed  out  that 
by  reason  of  the  pensions  of  the  Foundation  the  colleges  may 
neglect  their  own  duty  in  taking  care  of  their  old  teachers, 
and  the  question  is  raised  whether  college  pensions  ought  not, 
like  others,  to  carry  a  contributory  feature.  “  Of  all  soulless 
corporations,”  the  report  continues,  under  the  succeeding  head 
of  the  obligations  of  the  colleges  in  the  matter  of  providing 
pensions  for  teachers,  “  the  colleges  probably  have  the  small¬ 
est  compassion  so  far  as  the  question  of  dealing  with  old 
servants  is  concerned.”  The  reasons  why  this  is  so,  the  report 
concludes,  does  not  lie  in  any  extraordinary  callousness  on 
the  part  of  college  trustees,  but  it  has  arisen  because  any  such 
expenditure  is  lookt  upon  as  wholly  outside  the  purposes  for 
which  the  college  should  spend  its  money.  “  The  college 
trustee,”  it  continues,  “  needs  to  get  a  clearer  perspective  as 
to  his  obligations  and  those  of  his  college.” 

The  second  part  of  the  report  discusses  along  broad  and 
enlightened  lines  educational  progress  and  tendencies  from  a 
national  point  of  view.  Under  “  education  and  nationalism,” 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  like  most  federal  governments,  has  had  no  policy  with 
regard  to  education,  and  that  when  one  undertakes  to  study 
education  from  a  national  standpoint,  such  a  study  must  be 
taken  up  with  the  state  systems  as  units,  in  all  their  varying 
forms,  into  which  largely  enter  such  outside  agencies  as  de- 
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nominational  control  and  private  initiative.  Generally  stated, 
the  direct  state  support  of  higher  education  in  most  of  the 
Atlantic  states  is  confined  to  the  general  support  of  schools  of 
technology  and  to  grants  to  privately  endowed  academic  and 
technical  institutions.  Half  of  the  other  states  have  state 
universities  that  include  technical  education.  The  other  half 
have  both  state  universities  and  state  technical  schools.  In 
each  state  of  the  Union  the  control  of  educational  matters  is 
divided,  in  a  greatly  varying  manner,  between  the  state  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  local  authorities,  with  what  the  report  justly 
calls  a  startling  variation  of  efficiency  and  with  greater  dis¬ 
crepancies  “  than  ought  to  be  true  of  a  homogeneous  and  civ¬ 
ilized  people.”  The  report  reviews  in  detail  the  progress 
toward  a  better  adjustment  between  the  college  and  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school.  The  accompanying  table  shows  the  advance 
in  ten  years  in  college  entrance  requirements  in  172  typical 
institutions  in  thirteen  states.  In  1900,  only  24  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions  required  a  four-year  high  school  course  for  entrance, 
12 1  now  do  so,  and  157  require  three  and  one-half  years  or 
more.  Ten  years  ago,  five  of  the  thirteen  states  had  no  insti¬ 
tution  that  made  such  a  requirement;  now  at  least  half  of  these 
institutions  in  every  state  do  so,  and  in  four  of  these  states 
every  institution  does  so.  Such  advances  in  entrance  require¬ 
ments  mean  improvement,  not  only  in  the  institutions  making 
these  changes,  but  also,  and  often  much  more,  in  the  high 
schools  and  academies  that  have  become  prepared  to  meet 
them.  In  no  part  of  the  United  States  has  progress  along 
these  lines  been  so  noteworthy  as  in  the  Southern  States. 

Under  separate  rubrics  is  considered  the  increase  in  the 
numbers  and  in  the  student  attendance  of  higher  institutions 
during  the  last  decade,  and  this  latter  phase  of  growth  as 
related  to  educational  progress.  The  Foundation  at  the  present 
time  has  a  list,  still  incomplete,  of  691  degree-granting  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  677  on  the  list 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  1900.  The 
increase  in  student  attendance  is  extraordinary  and  a  char¬ 
acteristic  sign  of  the  times,  not  only  here  but  elsewhere,  and 
the  United  States  is  sharing  in  a  world-wide  movement.  In 
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the  89  tax-supported  institutions  reporting  to  the  bureau  in 
1910,  there  were  33,449,  or  nearly  98  per  cent,  more  students 
than  there  were  in  the  90  reporting  in  1900.  In  the  endowed 
institutions  the  14  states  reporting  the  same  number  of  institu¬ 
tions  in  1900  and  1910  showed  an  increase  of  9,704  students, 
or  nearly  36  per  cent.  The  72  universities,  colleges,  and  tech¬ 
nical  schools  on  the  accepted  list  of  the  Foundation  had,  in 
1900,  55,817  students.  In  1910  they  had  88,685,  an  increase 
of  32,868,  or  62  per  cent.  The  large  increase  during  the 
decade,  the  report  concludes,  does  not  always  represent  a 
desirable  and  healthy  progress;  but  admitting  the  weakness 
of  the  present  situation  the  great  growth  does,  nevertheless, 
indicate  an  enormous  educational  gain. 

Progress  in  professional  education  thruout  the  United  States 
during  the  past  decade  has  been  no  less  significant  than  the 
progress  toward  better  relations  between  the  colleges  and  the 
secondary  schools.  The  report  takes  up  in  this  connection 
medicine,  engineering,  law,  and  theology  in  separate  chapters. 
A  chapter  is  also  devoted  to  progress  in  religious  instruction 
and  the  present  hospitable  attitude  of  the  universities  and 
colleges  toward  it. 

“  Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  university  growth 
in  the  United  States  in  recent  years,”  continues  the  report, 

has  been  the  remarkable  rise  of  the  graduate  school.  In 
1909-10  there  were  8,776  resident  graduate  students,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  5,831  in  1899-1900,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent, 
in  the  decade.”  The  inconsistencies  of  organization  and  pur¬ 
pose  that  have  arisen  in  this  sudden  growth  are  pointed  out, 
and  it  is  concluded  that  the  ultimate  function  of  the  graduate 
school  in  the  educational  system  is  still  in  great  measure  unde¬ 
termined.  The  university  itself  should  decide  more  definitely 
than  is  at  present  the  case  what  its  legitimate  function  really 
is,  and  what  sort  of  men  should  be  admitted  to  it. 

A  chapter  considers,  further,  the  progress  of  the  state  uni¬ 
versities  toward  educational  and  political  freedom,  and  con¬ 
cludes  that  on  the  whole,  and  in  spite  of  the  unfortunate 
political  conditions,  both  personal  and  party,  that  apparently 
inhere  in  the  administration  of  institutions  of  learning  con- 
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trolled  and  supported  by  the  state,  the  progress  toward  inde¬ 
pendence  during  the  decade  has  been  noteworthy. 

The  development  of  an  effective  board  of  college  govern¬ 
ment  is  discust.  It  is  concluded  that  on  the  whole  it  seems 
wise  to  leave  the  educational  side  of  the  institution  to  be 
managed  by  the  president  and  the  faculty  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  as  the  board  of  trustees  may  designate,  but  to  choose 
as  a  trustee  the  educated  man  of  affairs,  of  sound  judgment, 
who  has  had  a  college  life,  and  who  is  ready  to  give  serious 
thought  to  educational  matters. 

Additional  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
growing  influence  of  alumni  organizations  in  American  col¬ 
leges,  which  it  is  concluded  on  the  basis  of  the  history  of 
the  past  few  years  are  capable  both  of  good  and  of  harm; 
to  academic  freedom  and  educational  efficiency,  in  which  it 
is  maintained  that  most  college  presidents  and  most  college 
boards  err  on  the  side  of  indulgence,  and  that  for  one  man 
unjustly  turned  out,  probably  a  dozen  incompetents  are  re¬ 
tained;  and  to  a  right  system  of  schools  for  an  American 
commonwealth,  which  it  is  asserted  shall  be  one  to  train  the 
whole  population  in  those  fundamentals  that  make  for  good 
citizenship,  that  shall  have,  as  well,  at  the  right  points  of 
articulation,  industrial  training  schools  appropriate  to  the 
wants  of  the  various  communities,  and,  possibly,  a  fair  number 
of  professional  schools  for  those  seeking  to  enter  the  pro¬ 
fessions.  The  last  chapter  of  the  report  maintains  the  thesis 
that  the  problem  of  education  is  of  supreme  significance  to 
a  modern  state.  It  closes  with  a  sentence  that  might  well 
be  written  large,  not  only  in  every  educational,  but  in  every 
legislative  building  in  the  land :  “  The  question  of  education, 
the  determination  of  the  right  system  of  schools  and  of  their 
effective  coordination  and  conduct,  is  the  most  important  ques¬ 
tion  before  each  nation,  but  in  no  country  does  this  question 
assume  such  an  importance  as  in  a  democracy  in  which  every 
citizen  assumes  full  political  responsibility.” 

William  H.  Carpenter 
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French  secondary  schools — By  Frederick  E.  Farrington,  New  York: 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1910.  xii-f-450  p.  $2.50. 

Dr.  Frederick  Ernest  Farrington,  formerly  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas,  now  of  Columbia  University,  has  rendered  a 
valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  United 
States  by  the  preparation  of  a  history  of  the  secondary  schools- 
of  France.  Americans  for  years  have  given  their  attention 
particularly  to  the  educational  systems  of  Germany,  and  have 
drawn  their  educational  inspiration  chiefly  from  German 
sources.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  the  writer  of  this  sketch 
ventured  the  assertion  that  the  educators  of  the  United  States 
would  soon  begin  to  turn  their  attention  to  France  and 
England  for  new  educational  doctrines  and  educational  ideals. 
There  were  then,  as  now,  two  reasons  for  this  belief — ^both 
racial.  The  French  mind  is  distinctly  the  keen,  analytic 
mind  of  Europe,  combined  with  the  very  highest  type  of 
the  artistic  and  well-balanced  judgment  accompanying  it. 
Therefore,  in  devising  plans  of  working  to  definite  ends  and 
in  definitely  arranging  programs  in  education  to  be  followed, 
the  French  are  unexcelled.  Whenever  this  nation  turns  its 
attention  to  an  educational  matter,  it  is  investigated  in  so  thoro 
and  practical  a  manner  and  so  simplified  in  expression  that  any 
one  can  understand  the  explanation.  It  is  never  the  intention 
of  a  Frenchman  to  leave  a  sentence  or  an  explanation  in  ob¬ 
scurity — even  in  legal  matters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  believe  in  thoroness  and  accuracy,  and  have  a  decidedly 
practical  cast  of  mind.  They  use  just  enough  of  philosophy 
to  pull  them  thru  a  crisis.  They  always  want  plenty  of  room 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  subject  for  the  mind  to  work  in. 
With  us,  much  disposed  to  indulge  in  the  spectacular  in  educa¬ 
tion,  it  is  worth  a  very  great  deal  to  have  some  of  the  steady¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  English  and  the  analytic  and  simple  artistic 
qualities  of  the  French. 

In  the  volume  before  us,  the  author  in  four  hundred  pages 
has  traced  the  rise  and  the  progress  that  France  has  made 
in  education  during  eleven  hundred  years,  and  emphasizes 
particularly  the  advancement  made  in  secondary  education 
thruout  the  republic  during  the  last  forty  years.  Even  Dr. 
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Farrington  doubts  whether  France  had  anything  educational 
seventy-five  years  ago  that  would  have  paid  the  trouble  of  an 
inquiry.  Yet  the  brilliant  names  that  adorn  French  history, 
science,  art,  literature,  government,  and  administrative  ability 
for  a  century  and  a  half  ought  to  be  enough  to  dispel  any 
lingering  doubts  that  infest  our  minds  on  that  score.  France 
has  always  had  great  minds  under  every  form  of  government. 

The  history  of  secondary  education  in  France  is  really  the 
history  of  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe.  Each  nation 
there,  as  did  each  state  in  the  American  union,  had  to  work 
out  its  own  system  of  schools.  Courses  of  study  had  to  be 
made,  houses  built  for  dormitories  and  recitation  rooms, 
teaching  staffs  provided  and  pupils  instructed.  Whether  from 
the  theoretical  or  practical  side,  the  machinery  had  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  and  set  in  motion — all  of  which  is  well  described  by  the 
author  in  sixteen  chapters,  covering  378  pages.  In  tracing 
the  history  of  education  in  France  for  more  than  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  years,  one  is  struck  by  the  similarity  of  the  educational 
movements  in  each  country  in  Europe,  and  how  nearly  all 
worked  along  the  same  or  parallel  lines.  Much  light  is  thrown 
on  the  lives,  the  manners,  customs,  and  thoughts  of  the  people 
themselves  in  such  an  historical  panorama.  It  is  difficult 
enough  to  teach  an  inquisitive  child,  but  doubly  so  to  have 
such  an  one  as  Charles  Martel,  a  full-grown  man  and  one  of 
the  most  powerful  monarchs  in  all  Europe,  for  a  pupil.  From 
those  little  church  schools  sprang  all  the  larger  and  greater 
ones.  No  wonder  that  Abelard,  who  followed  the  accustomed 
routine  of  listening  and  thinking  for  eight  school  years  with¬ 
out  asking  a  question,  broke  with  his  teacher.  From  this 
stolid  docility,  the  time  came  when  the  pupil,  barely  inside  the 
schoolroom  door  and  before  he  had  taken  his  seat,  not  only 
questioned  his  schoolmaster  but  judged  him.  In  the  United 
States,  the  pupil  takes  his  judgments  home  with  him  and 
parades  them  at  the  table. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  delve  into  the  history  of  a  people 
when  the  vibrations  of  its  brain  cells  are  the  most  active,  and 
such  a  time  preeminently  is  that  of  the  French  Revolution. 
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In  educational  matters,  it  is  astonishing  how  far  many  of 
those  men  of  that  period  saw,  and  how  they  worked  blindly, 
yet  instinctively,  in  the  direction  of  human  progress.  They 
were  really  far  in  advance  of  their  age.  How  remarkable 
that  Laplace,  speaking  for  himself  and  Lagrange,  in  his  open¬ 
ing  remarks  said,  “  that  they  expected  to  present  a  general 
sketch  of  all  the  discoveries  made  in  mathematics.”  In  1802, 
it  was  announced  that  the  teacher  is  more  important  than 
the  curriculum,  a  thing  that  is  not  fully  realized  today  in  this 
country.  A  hundred  years  later  they  had  reached  another 
step — that  whenever  a  pupil  left  school  he  ought  to  carry  away 
with  him  some  certain  definite  notions.  Yet  France  centralized 
her  school  system,  while  the  outward  life  of  the  nation  goes  on 
as  before.  In  this  respect,  the  English,  like  the  Americans, 
prefer  not  too  rigid  a  program. 

Education  in  France  has  been  largely  a  matter  of  adjust¬ 
ment.  Her  statesmen  and  scholars  have  seen  clearly  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  classic  and  scientific  schools,  and  they  have 
provided  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  discerning  very  clearly 
the  differences  and  inclinations  and  aptitudes  of  the  sexes. 
The  legislators  of  France  have  endeavored  to  devise  a  system 
of  schools  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  the  people  of  France. 
With  infinite  patience  they  begin  the  education  of  the  little 
child,  and  they  follow  him  thru  his  entire  course  till  he  comes 
out  an  artisan,  or  a  scholar,  owing  to  what  he  will  follow  in 
life.  Alen  and  women  first  is  their  motto. 

For  American  students  of  education,  I  do  not  know  of  a 
book  accessible  to  the  critical  reader  of  contemporaneous  edu¬ 
cation  that  throws  so  much  light  on  education  in  France  as 
this  one.  Longmans,  Green  and  Company  have  printed  it  in 
clear,  bold,  and  distinct  type,  and  the  author  has  been  careful 
and  painstaking  in  his  presentation  and  discussion  of  all  topics, 
tho  not  tediously  so.  It  is  a  well-balanced  work,  and  is  dis¬ 
criminatingly  written. 

It  is  such  a  book  as  every  student  of  education  ought  to 
have  in  his  private  library  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  value. 
I  wish  the  author  would  next  take  up  the  primary  and  ele- 
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mentary  schools  of  France,  and  treat  them  in  the  same  mas¬ 
terly  way  that  he  has  the  secondary  schools. 


Superintendent  of  Schools 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 


James  M.  Greenwood 


The  study  of  history  in  secondary  schools,  report  to  the  American  His¬ 
torical  Association — By  a  Committee  of  Five  (Andrew  C.  McLaughlin, 
Charles  H.  Haskins,  James  H.  Robinson,  Charles  W.  Mann,  James 
Sullivan).  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1911.  72  p.  25  cents. 

This  revision  of  the  report  of  the  previous  Committee  of 
Seven  is  essentially  a  witness  to  the  increasing  attention  de¬ 
voted  to  historical  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
country.  Like  the  earlier  report,  it  recommends  blocks  of 
study  extending  over  full  four  years  of  the  high  school  course, 
but  it  goes  much  further  in  its  emphasis  upon  the  importance 
of  history,  especially  for  those  who  do  not  go  to  college,  and 
urges  strongly  that  at  least  three  years’  work  in  the  subject 
should  be  required  in  the  high  schools.  And  there  are  note¬ 
worthy  innovations  in  the  content  of  the  four  “  blocks  ” : 
English  history  is  transferred  from  the  third  year  to  the 
second;  Medieval  history  is  to  be  judiciously  expurgated  and 
treated  in  connection  with  English  history;  a  survey  of  Mod¬ 
ern  European  history  is  to  cover  the  third  year;  and  American 
history  and  government  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  fourth 
year  separately.  The  revised  program  is  thus  outlined  (p.  64)  : 

“  A.  Ancient  history  to  800  a.d.  or  thereabouts,  the  events 
of  the  last  five  hundred  years  to  be  past  over  rapidly.  .  . 

“  B.  English  history,  beginning  with  a  brief  statement  of 
England’s  connection  with  the  ancient  world.  The  work 
should  trace  the  main  line  of  English  development  to  about 
1760,  include  as  far  as  is  possible  or  convenient  the  chief  facts 
of  general  European  history,  especially  before  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  give  something  of  the  colonial  history  of 
America. 

“  C.  Modern  European  history,  including  such  introductory 
matter  concerning  later  medieval  institutions  and  the  begin- 
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nings  of  the  modern  age  as  seems  wise  or  desirable,  and  giving 
a  suitable  treatment  of  English  history  since  1760. 

“  D.  American  history  and  government,  arranged  on  such  a 
basis  that  some  time  may  be  secured  for  the  separate  study  of 
government.  We  propose  ...  a  possible  division  of  the 
year  which  would  allow  two-fifths  of  the  time  for  such  sep¬ 
arate  and  distinct  treatment.” 

To  the  objections  repeatedly  raised  against  the  extent  of 
the  Ancient  history  block,  the  Committee  replies  at  some 
length  and  convincingly.  Rational  omission  is  to  be  remorse¬ 
lessly  practised.  “  More  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  great 
men,  less  to  the  history  of  institutions  ”  (p.  36) ;  and  high 
school  students  need  not  know  “  technical  constitutional  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  meaningless  detail  of  war  ”  (p.  38). 

With  the  incisive  recommendations  concerning  the  teaching 
of  modern  European  history,  every  one  must  agree  who 
appreciates  the  importance  of  giving  our  future  American 
citizens  some  practical  knowledge  of  contemporary  social  and 
political  conditions  among  kindred  peoples,  and  who  realizes 
that  at  present  the  average  reader’s  “  dark  age  ”  in  history 
is  too  often  the  vital  period  since  1871,  or  even  since  1815. 
If  citizenship  of  the  broadest  and  highest  type  is  to  be  incul¬ 
cated  in  this  country,  it  will  be  due  in  no  slight  degree  to 
increasing  familiarity  with  the  development  of  modem 
Europe. 

There  will  be  greater  opposition  to  the  Committee’s  pro¬ 
posed  tentative  solution  of  the  vexed  problem  of  the  relation 
between  American  history  and  government.  Politics  is  only 
a  part  of  history,  albeit  an  important  part,  particularly  for 
the  young  student,  and  any  arbitrary  separation  is  bound  to 
create  false  ideas  about  the  dynamic  character  of  our  political 
institutions.  It  is  to  be  ardently  hoped  that  most  high  schools 
will  find  their  way  clear  to  act  upon  the  sound  logic  of  the 
report  in  upholding  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of 
Seven  to  combine  the  subjects,  rather  than  adopt  its  illogical 
conclusion  in  favor  of  the  separate  treatment.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Five  explain  that  in  this  they  are  confronted  by  a 
condition  and  not  a  theory — they  are  proposing  palliatives 
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for  present  injurious  habits  of  teaching  American  history  and 
are  soothing  school  administrators.  But  it  is  the  only  note  of 
conscious  compromise  the  reviewer  detects  in  the  whole  report. 

In  fact,  more  important  than  the  revision  of  the  study 
“  blocks  ”  is  the  Committee’s  effort  to  raise  the  ideal  of  his¬ 
torical  teaching  and  to  emphasize  the  need  of  carefully  trained 
instructors  and  appropriate  equipment.  “  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  schoolroom  is  not  the  curriculum,  the  text, 
or  even  the  method,  but  the  teacher”  (p.  13).  Again:  “In 
most  schools  the  provision  for  sound  and  substantial  work 
in  history  is  quite  inadequate.  .  .  The  history  teacher  is  as 
much  entitled  to  helpful  apparatus  as  the  science  teacher  is 
to  the  expensive  appliances  of  his  laboratory.  .  .  A  room 
devoted  to  history,  a  room  well  stocked  with  such  materials 
as  pupils  can  use  and  enjoy,  will  some  day,  and  we  hope  soon, 
be  considered  as  indispensable  as  the  laboratory  in  the  well- 
equipped  school  ”  (p.  16). 

These  last  quotations  should  constitute  the  first  clauses  of 
the  history  teachers’  creed  and  should  be  implicitly  believed 
and  recited  on  all  occasions.  It  is  idle  to  lay  the  blame  for 
poor  teachers  and  worse  equipment  upon  administrators.  The 
latter  will  do  little  about  these  things  until  the  history  teachers 
really  want  something  done,  and  tell  their  wants;  at  that 
happy  time,  the  administrators  will  do  a  good  deal. 

Carlton  H.  Hayes 

Columbia  University 


In  The  psychology  of  conduct,  Professor  H.  H.  Schroeder 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Whitewater,  Wis.,  has  brought 
together  an  interesting  collection  of  material  for  practical  use 
in  the  classroom  in  the  discussion  and  elucidation  of  practical 
ethical  problems.  In  the  hands  of  a  thoughtful  and  com¬ 
petent  teacher  this  book  is  capable  of  being  used  to  very  great 
advantage.  (Chicago:  Row,  Peterson  &  Co.,  1911.  287  p.) 

Professor  James  W.  Garner  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
has  a  well-established  reputation  as  a  student  of  government 
and  governmental  methods.  He  has  made  a  useful  little  text¬ 
book  for  use  in  secondary  schools  particularly,  under  the  title 
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of  Government  in  the  United  States.  The  information  given 
is  well  classified  and  very  comprehensive.  (New  York:  The 
American  Book  Company,  1911.  415  p.  $1.00.) 

Introduction  to  the  English  classics,  by  Professors  Trent 
and  Brewster  of  Columbia  University  and  Mr.  Hanson  of  the 
Mechanical  Arts  High  School  in  Boston,  is  a  book  of  a  some¬ 
what  new  type.  It  is  intended  to  put  the  reading  and  study 
of  English  classics  upon  a  proper  plane  and  to  help  the  young 
student  to  approach  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  rather  than  that  of  merely  textual  and  historical  study. 
The  authors  have  been  very  successful  in  their  treatment  of  the 
various  books  that  are  now  much  read  in  secondary  schools 
and  colleges  as  part  of  the  prescribed  work  in  English.  We 
wish  that  the  introductory  chapter,  entitled  Approaching  the 
Classics,  might  be  reprinted  as  a  tract  and  circulated  by  the 
million.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company,  1911.  297  p.  $1.25.) 

Another  interesting  book  of  a  new  type  is  Modern  science 
reader,  by  Professor  Bird  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  The 
author  has  collected  very  interesting  and  simply  written  arti¬ 
cles,  which  illustrate  many  of  the  fundamental  facts  of 
modern  scientific  knowledge,  especially  in  the  field  of  chem¬ 
istry.  The  book  will  be  found  very  useful  by  those  teachers 
and  students  who  are  not  working  in  the  experimental  sciences, 
as  well  as  by  those  who  are.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  191 1.  323  p.  $1.25.) 

Professor  Gummere  of  Haverford  College  has  made  a 
truly  delightful  book  in  his  Democracy  and  poetry.  Naturally, 
his  treatment  of  scientific  themes  is  related  to  his  well-known 
and  fundamental  theory  as  to  the  communal  origin  of  all 
poetry.  The  studies  of  Whitman  and  Taine  are  particularly 
noteworthy.  No  careful  student  of  contemporary  criticism 
will  overlook  this  book.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany,  1911.  328  p.  $1.50.) 

Mr.  Mierow  of  Princeton  offers  a  carefully  made  textbook 
for  elementary  students  of  Greek  in  Essentials  of  Greek 
syntax.  The  exercises  are  to  accompany  the  reading  of 
Xenophon,  Lysias,  and  Plato’s  Apology.  (Boston:  Ginn  & 
Company,  1911.  165  p.  $1.25.) 
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Two  new  additions  to  Bell’s  Simplified  Latin  Classics, 
which  are  the  best  of  their  kind,  are  Cicero's  letters  and 
C Cesar's  fifth  campaign,  both  edited  by  S.  E.  Winboldt.  (Lon¬ 
don:  George  Bell  &  Son,  1911.  82  and  89  p.  is.  6d.  each.) 

The  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Education  Department 
of  the  State  of  New  York  is  a  stout  document  and  a  valuable 
one.  Under  its  present  administration,  the  Education  De¬ 
partment  of  New  York  State  is  the  most  carefully  and  sys¬ 
tematically  administered  of  all  state  departments  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  several  assistant  commissioners,  as  well  as  the 
commissioner  himself,  deal  in  their  thinking  and  in  their  ad¬ 
ministrative  action  with  large  problems,  and  they  deal  with 
them  in  a  practical  and  statesmanlike  spirit.  The  student  of 
education  who  wishes  to  know  what  is  really  going  on  as 
distinguished  from  what  is  merely  being  talked  about,  ought 
to  familiarize  himself  with  this  volume.  The  judicial  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  as  here  reported, 
are  models  of  their  kind.  (Albany:  New  York  State  Educa¬ 
tion  Department,  191T.  936  p.) 

Two  attractive  little  volumes  have  been  added  recently  to 
the  Riverside  Educational  Monographs  edited  by  Professor 
Suzzallo.  In  his  essay  on  Individuality ,  Professor  Thorndike 
has  produced  a  thought-provoking  little  book,  and  in  his  Vo¬ 
cational  guidance  of  youth,  Mr,  Meyer  Bloomfield  has  made 
a  genuine  contribution  to  the  literature  of  vocational  training 
by  reason  of  the  new  material  that  he  has  brought  together. 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1911.  56  and  124  p. 

35c.  and  60c.) 

In  the  stout  volume  entitled  Myths  and  legends  of  the  Celtic 
race,  Mr.  T.  W.  Rolleston  has  brought  together  an  amazing 
amount  of  very  interesting  material  on  a  little  known  subject. 
The  early  Celtic  history  and  Celtic  folk-lore  are  an  essential 
part  of  our  inheritance  of  civilization.  The  teacher,  as  well 
as  the  general  reader,  may  well  have  resort  to  this  book  for 
information  and  inspiration.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Company,  1911.  450  p.  $2.50.) 

Handbook  of  nature  study,  by  Anna  Botsford  Comstock 
is  a  book  of  most  imposing  size  and  weight.  It  contains  a 
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large  amount  of  material  for  teachers  and  parents,  well  illus¬ 
trated  and  covering  a  wide  field  of  elementary  instruction. 
(Ithaca,  N.  Y. :  Comstock  Publishing  Company,  1911.  950  p. 

Messrs.  Henry  S.  Pancoast  and  John  D.  Speth  have  edited 
and  annotated,  with  scholarly  skill,  a  collection  of  English 
verse  before  Spenser  in  their  Early  English  poems.  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1911.  547  p.  $1.50.) 

A  book  which  is  rather  artificial  and  which  we  are  bound 
to  say  is  not  very  satisfying,  but  which  illustrates  the  rather 
superficial  habit  of  reading  now  so  common,  is  Readings  in 
English  prose  in  the  eighteenth  century,  by  Professor  Ray¬ 
mond  N.  Alden  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  trouble 
with  a  book  of  this  kind  is  that  students  read  these  disjecta 
membra  and  are  prone  to  feel  that  they  have  really  accom¬ 
plished  something.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
1911.  724  p.  $2.25.) 

An  elaborate  and  compendious  survey  of  the  literature  of 
heredity  is  given  by  Professor  Rignano  of  Milan  in  his  vol¬ 
ume  entitled  Inheritance  of  acquired  characters.  (Chicago: 
Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  1911.  413  p.  $2.00.) 

We  welcome  the  Poems  of  Chaucer,  being  a  selection  edited, 
with  introduction  and  notes,  by  Professor  Oliver  F.  Emerson 
of  the  Western  Reserve  University.  (New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1911.  257  p.  80c.) 

Plane  and  solid  geometry,  by  Wentworth- Smith,  is  a  new 
edition  of  a  textbook  long  well  known  and  treated  as  a 
standard.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1911.  470  p.  $1.30.) 

A  genuine  service  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  H.  W.  and  F. 
G.  Fowler  in  editing  the  concise  Oxford  dictionary  of  current 
English.  We  have  here  in  one  volume  of  convenient  size, 
excellently  printed,  much  of  the  material  which  makes  the 
great  Oxford  English  dictionary  unique.  The  book  can  not 
be  too  highly  commended  to  teachers  and  students.  (Ox¬ 
ford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press,  191 1.  1041  p.) 

Students  will  find  much  to  help  them  in  Gilbert  O.  Ward’s 
Practical  use  of  books  and  libraries.  It  is  full  of  helpful 
information  for  school  and  college  students.  (Boston:  The 
Boston  Book  Company,  1911.  100  p.  $1.00.) 
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Association  of  thirteenth  annual  conference  of  the  As- 

American  Uni-  sociation  of  American  Universities  was  held 
versities  University  of  Chicago  on  October 

26  and  27.  The  meeting  was  largely  attended.  All  but  two 
of  the  institutions  included  in  the  membership  were  repre¬ 
sented,  the  University  of  California,  Chicago,  Harvard, 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  Virginia  by  their 
presidents  and  the  others  largely  by  administrative  officers. 
At  the  three  sessions  of  the  conference  papers  were  presented 
by  Dean  Evarts  B.  Greene  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Presi¬ 
dent  Judson  of  Chicago,  and  President  Lowell  of  Harvard. 

Dean  Greene’s  paper  considered  the  matter  of  departmental 
organization  and  administration  in  American  universities,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  regard  to  the  system  of  a  single  head  and  the 
system  of  a  departmental  committee  under  a  chairman.  Both 
of  these  systems,  consistently  carried  out  or  in  variously  modi¬ 
fied  forms,  are  in  use  in  the  universities  of  the  country,  and 


in  a  few  instances  both  are  found  side  by  side  in  the  same 
institution.  The  policy  of  a  single  head,  according  to  the 
paper,  has  the  marked  advantage  of  definitely  fixing  responsi¬ 
bility  and  of  expediting  the  business  of  the  departments.  Its 
disadvantages  are  the  danger  of  autocratic  procedure  and  the 
tendency  to  dwarf  and  subordinate  junior  colleagues.  The 
advantages  of  the  committee  system  are  that  the  considerable 
burden  of  administrative  work  is  not  all  put  on  one  man, 
and  that  the  system  of  rotation,  which  should  be  a  necessary 
part  of  it,  facilitates  the  substitution  of  a  competent  for  a 
possibly  incompetent  administrative  head,  who  under  the  other 
system  might  be  permanent.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  were 
that  any  scheme  of  departmental  organization  should  provide 
an  officer,  to  be  designated  as  “  chairman  ”  rather  than  as 
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“  head,”  preferably  of  full  professorial  rank,  who  should  be 
assigned  by  the  president,  after  conference  with  the  members 
of  the  department,  for  a  limited  term  of  service  only. 

President  Judson  discust  in  his  paper  the  important  and 
difficult  question  of  the  advantageous  distribution  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  time  of  professors  between  instruction  and  research.  The 
distribution  of  time  must  in  part  depend  upon  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  research  carried  on  in  a  given  institution  as 
compared  with  the  instructional  work  of  the  institution.  If 
the  primary  duty  of  the  institution  is  toward  instruction,  then 
this  duty  must  be  fulfilled  before  research  can  be  undertaken 
at  all.  The  distribution  of  a  professor’s  time  can  hardly  be 
determined  by  any  general  rules,  but  must  be  settled,  at  least 
primarily,  on  the  basis  of  considerations  of  personality.  The 
aptitude  of  men  must  be  tested  and  followed.  Some  men 
are  excellent  teachers  and  of  no  great  value  as  investigators; 
and  others  may  be  valuable  investigators  and  not  very  useful 
as  teachers.  Others  may  be  useful  in  both  lines.  Some  re¬ 
search  work  is  no  doubt  advisable  for  nearly  all  members  of 
a  faculty,  for  their  own  inspiration  and  for  broadening  their 
outlook  on  the  subject-matter  of  their  specialty.  It  is  the  duty 
of  an  institution,  however,  in  carrying  out  its  educational  pur¬ 
poses,  to  test  the  fitness  of  its  staff,  and  to  use  its  members 
along  these  particular  lines.  If  a  given  individual  has  an 
aptitude  for  investigation,  the  only  principle  that  can  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  his  case  is  that  he  should  devote  part  of  his  time 
both  to  investigation  and  to  teaching,  and  that  his  teaching 
should  not  be  so  much  as  practically  to  exhaust  his  entire 
strength.  The  application  of  this  principle  will  naturally  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  be  taught,  upon  the 
size  of  classes,  and  upon  the  methods  of  instruction.  The 
distribution  of  time  can  seldom  be  uniform  and  continuous. 
As  a  rule,  it  must  depend  on  the  problem  in  hand.  In  a 
given  case  it  may  even  be  advisable  to  relieve  a  person  for 
an  interval  from  a  large  amount  of  teaching  until  a  given 
problem  is  completed.  These  considerations,  however  general 
and  vague  they  may  be,  are  the  only  ones  that  can  safely  be 
followed.  Fundamentally,  they  are  based  upon  the  idea  of 
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the  primary  duty  of  the  university,  in  securing  efficiency  of 
work,  to  ascertain  the  special  aptitudes  of  members  of  its 
staff  and  to  use  them  along  the  lines  of  these  aptitudes.  The 
probable  worth  of  a  specific  investigation,  which  must  be 
determined  in  terms  of  equipment  and  of  men,  must  also  be 
taken  into  account.  The  distribution  of  time  under  all  condi¬ 
tions  must  inevitably  be  a  matter  of  judgment,  varying  from 
time  to  time  with  the  different  persons  involved  and  with  the 
different  subject-matter  under  consideration. 

President  Lowell’s  paper  was  a  brief  for  examination  on 
subjects  instead  of  on  courses  of  instruction.  The  current 
American  practise  of  conferring  degrees,  with  the  single  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  is  based  upon 
the  accumulation  of  credits  in  individual  courses,  rather  than 
as  the  result  of  comprehensive  examinations  upon  broad  sub¬ 
jects.  The  system  of  making  the  single  course  the  unit  for 
purposes  of  examination  and  of  counting  towards  the  degree, 
which  is  conferred  after  scoring  a  fixt  number  of  courses 
or  of  semester  hours  made  up  of  courses,  is  entirely  different 
from  the  European  system  of  a  general  examination,  written 
or  oral,  on  the  whole  field  of  study,  held  at  the  time  the 
candidate  comes  up  for  his  degree.  The  American  method 
is  an  attempt  by  the  instructor  of  a  single  course  to  ascertain 
how  much  the  student  has  derived  from  that  particular  course 
at  the  moment  when  it  comes  to  an  end;  the  European,  an 
attempt  to  measure  the  student’s  knowledge  and  grasp  of  a 
whole  subject  at  the  close  of  several  years  of  study.  The 
doctorate  of  philosophy,  taken  bodily  over  from  Germany, 
alone  among  university  degrees  is  bestowed  upon  a  final  ex¬ 
amination  on  subjects.  Each  of  the  two  years,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  author  of  the  paper,  has  its  merits  and  defects. 
Defects  of  the  European  system  are  the  danger  that  a  general 
examination  upon  a  subject  will  be  so  confined  to  the  com¬ 
monly  recognized  body  of  knowledge  upon  that  subject  as 
not  to  encourage  advanced  and  specialized  work;  and  the 
concomitant  possible  preparation  on  the  part  of  both  instructor 
and  student  for  a  general  examination  on  the  conventional 
knowledge  of  a  subject,  instead  of  a  real  knowledge  of  it. 
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Defects  of  the  American  system  are  that  the  student  is  not 
obliged  to  retain  what  he  learns  for  more  than  a  very  short 
time.  As  soon  as  he  has  past  the  final  examination  in  a 
course  he  may,  and  frequently  does,  forget  the  substance  of 
it,  whereas  if  a  general  examination  is  to  come  before  he 
can  attain  his  degree,  what  he  has  once  learned  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  long  enough  to  produce  a  much  deeper  impression  on 
his  mind.  Another  defect  is  the  comparatively  small  induce¬ 
ment  to  coordinate  and  combine  the  knowledge  acquired  in 
different  courses;  the  student,  in  point  of  fact,  is  pursuing  a 
number  of  short  courses  instead  of  studying  a  subject.  The 
most  serious  defect  of  all  is  the  effect  of  the  American  sys¬ 
tem  upon  the  respect  felt  by  the  student  body,  and  particularly 
of  the  undergraduate  body,  for  excellence  in  scholarship.  Few 
students  have  coordinated  courses  so  nearly  identical  as  to 
make  competition  effective,  and  there  is  the  almost  inevitable 
tendency  to  enhance  the  value  of  plodding  diligence  instead 
of  the  combination  of  hard  work  with  marked  ability  neces¬ 
sary  to  pass  a  general  examination.  General  examinations 
would  be  a  benefit,  also,  to  our  professional  schools,  altho 
these  are,  as  a  rule,  much  more  efficient  than  our  colleges. 
A  general  final  examination  in  the  college  would  need  to  be 
adapted  to  the  particular  state  of  the  American  institution. 
Examinations  at  the  end  of  courses  can  not  be  wholly  aban¬ 
doned;  they  might,  however,  be  limited  to  enforcing  regu¬ 
larity  of  work,  and  the  degree  and  rank  at  graduation  might 
■Well  depend  mainly  upon  the  final  examination.  Owing  to 
the  less  rigorous  training  in  our  secondary  schools  we  should 
also  be  unable  to  follow  the  English  and  German  system  of 
demanding  of  our  undergraduates  almost  exclusively  work  in 
a  single  subject.  We  can  not  give  up  our  requirements  that 
a  student  must  to  some  extent  distribute  his  courses  widely, 
as  well  as  concentrate  a  number  of  them  in  one  field,  and 
hence  the  final  general  examination  would  be  necessarily  con¬ 
fined  to  the  subject  in  which  he  has  done  the  greater  part  of 
his  work.  But  these  limitations  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
main  principle  of  a  general  final  examination  upon  a  subject, 
and  will  not  destroy  its  undoubted  advantages. 
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The  conference  of  deans,  held  after  the  regular  sessions  of 
the  meeting,  continued  the  discussion  of  last  year  on  the 
admission  of  the  graduates  of  the  minor  colleges  and  normal 
schools  to  candidacy  for  ^  university  degrees.  A  resolution 
conveying  the  thanks  of  the  conference  to  Dr.  Kendrick  C. 
Babcock  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  for  his 
work  begun  in  the  classification  of  universities  and  colleges 
with  reference  to  their  bachelor’s  degrees  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Leland  Stanford  University  was  elected  president  of  the 
association  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Clark  University  vice- 
president.  Harvard  was  continued  in  the  secretaryship.  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  Indiana  were  made  the  additional  members  of 
the  executive  committee.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next 
annual  conference  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
a  date  to  be  determined. 


The  National 

Education 

Association 


A  large  number  of  men  and  women  who  have 
long  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  and  who 
have  been  chiefly  responsible  for  its  upbuilding  and  its  use¬ 
fulness,  are  much  concerned  about  its  present  condition  and 
about  its  future.  They  deplore  the  spirit  of  faction  and  of 
sex  exaltation  that  has  entered  into  the  Association,  and  they 
note  with  sorrow  the  recent  decline  in  its  prestige  and  in 
the  quality  of  its  membership.  The  Educational  Review 
has  received  many  inquiries  as  to  what  steps  might  possibly 
be  taken  to  restore  the  Association  to  its  old  position,  and  to 
rescue  it  from  those  who  have  no  purpose  but  to  exploit  them¬ 
selves  thru  it  for  personal  advantage  and  local  glory. 

By  way  of  reply  to  these  inquiries  which  have  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  from  teachers  of  every 
sort  and  kind,  the  Educational  Review  would  say  that  two 
things  seem  to  be  necessary  if  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  ever  to  resume  the  high  place  which  it  once  held. 

In  the  first  place,  those  men  and  women  whose  interest  is 
in  education,  and  not  in  politics  and  in  personal  advertising, 
must  bestir  themselves  and  spread  abroad  such  a  spirit  of 
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high-mindedness  and  unselfishness  in  the  Association  that  its 
membership  will  drive  from  their  ranks  with  scorn  those  who 
have  used  the  Association  so  shamefully  and  so  ill. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  need  for  a  short  but  vitally 
important  amendment  to  the  provision  of  the  present  by-laws 
which  defines  the  privileges  of  active  members.  Section  3, 
Article  I  of  the  present  by-laws  reads :  “  Active  members  only 
shall  have  the  right  to  vote  and  to  hold  office  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  the  National  Council  of  Education,  or  in  the  several 
departments.”  This  provision  should  be  amended  without 
delay  by  the  addition  of  the  following  words:  “  provided  that 
no  active  member  who  w^as  not  regularly  enrolled  as  such 
on  or  before  December  31  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  that 
in  which  any  given  meeting  of  the  Association,  of  the  National 
Council,  or  of  any  department  is  held,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
or  to  hold  office.” 

The  adoption  of  a  proviso  such  as  this  would  confine  the 
privilege  of  voting  and  of  holding  office  to  such  persons  as 
might  care  enough  for  the  Association’s  welfare  to  join  it 
without  regard  to  their  attendance  upon  any  particular  meet¬ 
ing.  Such  a  proviso  would  make  it  possible  for  the  Secretary, 
at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  and  when  the  meetings  of  the  active  members  from 
each  state  and  territory  and  the  meetings  of  the  active  members 
as  a  whole  are  held  in  July,  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  proper 
officers  a  printed  alphabetical  list  of  every  person  entitled  to 
vote  and  to  hold  office.  Such  a  proviso  would  exclude  what 
may  be  called  the  floating  vote,  including  all  those  persons 
who  come  to  a  single  meeting  and  who  never  appear  again. 
Such  a  proviso  would  make  impossible  the  buying  of  mem¬ 
berships  merely  for  voting  purposes,  which  disgraced  the  Bos¬ 
ton  meeting  of  1910,  and  also  the  canvassing,  wirepulling,  and 
caucusing  which  were  such  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  older 
members  who  attended  the  meeting  in  San  Francisco  in  1911. 
Such  a  proviso  alone  would,  of  course,  not  exclude  partizan 
or  sex  politics  from  the  Association,  but  it  would  at  least 
require  the  elections  and  matters  of  policy  to  be  settled  by 
teachers  who  care  enough  about  the  Association  to  join  it  in 
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advance  of  any  given  meeting,  and  not  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  voting  at  such  a  meeting  for  or  against  some  person  or 
proposal.  The  sooner  this  amendment  is  adopted,  the  sooner 
will  the  Association  turn  its  face  toward  the  day  of  better 
things.  _ 

Mr.  John  Jay  Chapman  is  a  person  of  agile 
mind  and  intrepid  pen.  Twenty  years  or 
more  ago  his  literary  incursions  into  politics 
and  his  political  incursions  into  literature  amused  a  good  many 
New  Yorkers  who  were  endowed  with  a  sense  of  humor.  In 
the  interval,  Mr.  Chapman  has  tried  loftier  flights.  In  the 
judgment  of  at  least  one  appreciative  critic,  he  is  held  to  be 
comparable  to  Emerson;  surely  a  degree  of  embarrassment 
that  was  not  necessary.  In  a  recent  book  entitled  Learning 
and  other  essays,  Mr.  Chapman  has  busied  himself  with  the 
college  professor  and  particularly  with  what  he  calls  “  pro¬ 
fessorial  ethics.”  In  common  with  other  writers  as  irresponsi¬ 
ble  as  himself,  Mr.  Chapman  attacks  college  professors  be¬ 
cause  they  sit  by  with  folded  hands  while  college  presidents 
and  college  trustees  do  evil  deeds  to  their  colleagues.  We 
come  upon  this  sprightly  passage,  in  particular : 

“  It  is  the  public  that  protects  the  professor  in  Europe.  The  public 
alone  can  protect  the  professor  in  America.  The  proof  of  this  is  that 
any  individual  learned  man  in  America  who  becomes  known  to  the 
public  thru  his  books  or  his  discoveries,  or  his  activity  in  any  field  of 
learning  or  research,  is  comparatively  safe  from  the  guillotine.  ...  I 
have  often  wondered,  when  listening  to  the  sickening  tale  of  some 
brutality  done  by  a  practical  college  president  to  a  young  instructor, 
how  it  had  been  possible  for  the  eminent  men  upon  the  faculty  to  sit 
thru  the  operation  without  a  protest.  A  word  from  any  one  of  them 
would  have  stopt  the  sacrifice,  and  protected  learning  from  the  op¬ 
pressor.  But  no,  these  eminent  men  harbored  ethical  conceptions 
which  kept  them  from  interfering  with  the  practical  running  of  the 
college.  Merciful  heavens!  who  is  to  run  a  college  if  not  learned  men? 
Our  colleges  have  been  handled  by  men  whose  ideals  are  as  remote 
from  scholarship  as  the  ideals  of  the  New  York  theatrical  managers 
are  remote  from  poetry.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  scholars  have  been 
dumb  and  reticent.” 

The  first  comment  which  occurs  to  us  is,  Important,  if  true ! 
So  much  has  been  said  and  written  within  the  last  few  years 
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about  the  sort  of  thing  of  which  ^Ir.  Chapman  complains  that 
it  ought  to  be  possible  for  some  one  to  indicate  the  specific 
fact  or  facts  upon  which  rest  such  generalizations  as  Mr. 
Chapman  takes  evident  pleasure  in  making.  The  pages  of  the 
Educational  Review  are  at  the  service  of  any  one  who  will, 
over  his  own  name  and  in  language  that  is  neither  libelous 
nor  slanderous,  set  out  specific  facts  as  to  any  single  case  of 
“  some  brutality  done  by  a  practical  college  president  to  a 
young  instructor  ”  that  has  occurred  in  any  reputable  Amer¬ 
ican  institution  of  higher  learning  within  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  The  Educational  Review  is  not  concerned  with  mere 
rumor  or  with  gossip  or  with  unfounded  assertions.  It  will 
provide  space,  however,  for  names,  dates,  facts,  and  circum¬ 
stances,  if  there  are  any  which  can  be  adduced  by  a  responsible 
writer  who  is  ready  to  sign  his  name. 


A  cable  dispatch  from  Paris,  to  the  New  York  Sun,  an¬ 
nounces  that  Professor  Bergson  has  been  designated  as  visiting 
French  professor  to  Columbia  University  for  the  year  1912-13. 
This  means  that  Professor  Bergson  will  be  in  residence  at 
Columbia  University  during  a  portion  of  the  next  academic 
year,  in  accordance  with  formal  arrangements  entered  into 
some  time  since  between  the  authorities  of  the  University  of 
Paris  and  those  of  Columbia  University.  Professor  Bergson 
easily  dominates  the  intellectual  world  of  today.  His  personal¬ 
ity,  his  teachings,  and  his  views  of  life  are  subjects  of  animated 
discussion  wherever  scholars  and  students  of  philosophy 
gather  in  any  part  of  the  world.  His  presence  in  the  United 
States,  even  for  a  short  time,  ought  to  give  a  great  impulse  to 
the  serious  study  of  philosophy  here,  and  ought  to  help  to 
redeem  it,  in  some  measure  at  least,  from  the  tendencies 
which  have  recently  been  most  conspicuously  in  evidence. 


